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MacDonald to pay a flying visit to Paris 
this week has been very generally described 
But that, it seems to 


TT “‘ misunderstanding ’’ which obliged Mr. 


as “a storm in a teacup.” 
us, is exactly what it was not. It was very far from 
being much ado about nothing. It represented rather 
the first descent that Mr. MacDonald has yet made, 
out of the fine upper “‘ atmosphere” which he has so 
successfully created, down into the sober—compara- 
tively sordid—realities of Anglo-French relations. 
Behind the accord complet of Chequers lay the old and 
inevitable hostilities. There is no need to question 
the good intentions or the good faith of M. Herriot. 
It is more than likely that when he was in England he 
agreed more or less completely, and quite honestly, 
with the propositions which Mr. MacDonald put for- 
ward; but when he got back to France he found that 
it was more than his place was worth to advance so far 
towards the British point of view; and when the 
character of the proposed “‘ protocol” became known 
in Paris he was obliged to send an S.O.S. message to 
the British Prime Minister, begging him to come over. 
The result is a new agreement, of which almost the only 
satisfactory feature is that it is in black and white. 
In pursuit of that chimera—a cordial and sincere 
understanding with victorious post-war France—Mr. 
MacDonald seems to have given away a good deal. 
And it does not appear that he has got anything in 
return, save a document which will keep the agreeable 
M. Herriot in office for the time being, and will probably 
Prevent next week's Inter-Allied Conference from 
achieving any concrete and satisfactory settlement. 
* * * 

We are very far, indeed, from wishing to take a 

Pessimistic view of the situation. It is the business of 


Englishmen of all parties at the present moment to do 
all that is in their power to strengthen Mr. MacDonald’s 
hands. But it is useless to support him unless he is 
prepared to face the real issues, the real divisions of 
interest and of opinion which separate the France and 
England of 1924. Hitherto he has seemed inclined 
rather to deny their reality than to recognise them and 
join issue upon them; and in this last “ agreement ”’ 
he has apparently consented to give a new lease of life 
to that impossible body, the Reparation Commission. 
The hypothetical addition of an American member may, 
possibly, of course, increase its authority and efficiency, 
but so long as it is presided over by a Frenchman with 
a casting vote, Great Britain—by whomsoever she may 
be represented—will never take its proceedings seriously. 
Let it have a British or an American or even a Swedish 
or Danish chairman and then we might be prepared to 
accept its decisions; but as it stands, and as it seems 
likely to remain, it is merely one of the many mouth- 
pieces of the reactionaries of the Quai d’Orsay. Why 
should not these things be said plainly? It may be 
that the well-intentioned provincial Mayor, who has 
become Prime Minister of France, has no real power to 
speak in the name of France. But if that is so why 
should Mr. MacDonald try to help him to remain in 
office ? Would it not be better to have M. Poincaré 
back and face frankly and once for all the fundamental 
issues upon which we and the French disagree ? 
* x * 


The rumours regarding a coming rise in the Bank 
rate have led the Federation of British Industries to 
address a warning letter on the subject to the Governor 
of the Bank of England. The suggestion of this rise, 
the letter points out, is “‘ causing grave uneasiness to 


manufacturers throughout the country,” in view of 
the mischievous effects that a restriction of credit 
would be bound to have on trade and employment at 
the present time. 


The F.B.1., it proceeds, “ have no 
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doubt that the Bank of England would give the most 
careful consideration to the possible results to trade 
before raising the Bank rate. . . .” That sentence, 
of course, is a polite way of saying that the F.B.I. 
have considerable doubts. And we share their doubts. 
We referred a week or two ago to some observations 
of Sir Charles Addis, a Director of the Bank of England, 
which hinted pretty plainly that the Bank and the 
Treasury were at one in their intention to get back as 
soon as possible to the pre-war gold standard. Mr. 
Snowden is commonly believed to be of the straitest 
sect of the Cunliffites, and he has not said anything 
in the House of Commons to dispel that belief. If it is 
true, and if he is going to lend his weight to an active 
policy of deflation, he will be doing great damage to 
his party. The Labour Government has not yet 
succeeded in finding an epoch-making remedy for 
unemployment. It surely ought to be shy of anything 
that will actually increase the army of out-of-works. 
* * * 


The American Democrats have contrived an astonish- 
ing escape from destruction. They entered the New 
York Convention saying that victory in the November 
election was practically assured to them. Almost any 
Democratic candidate, they believed, could defeat 
Mr. Coolidge. Together the Smith-McAdoo deadlock 
and the bitter religious feud created by the Ku Klux 
Klan revealed the hollowness of their assumptions, and a 
week ago they had resigned themselves to defeat. The 
nomination of Mr. Davis lifts them, at all events, out 
of the pit. It is the most surprising nomination since 
the spectacular appearance of W. J. Bryan in 1896, for 
it has been brought about against the designs of the 
party bosses, who have been brushed aside at both the 

reat party conventions. The electoral position now 
orms a remarkable puzzle. The Democrats have found 
a champion who, as a candidate, will make a much 
stronger appeal than Mr. Coolidge can hope to do. 
Mr. Davis has great ability, a fine presence, and an 
impressive oratorical style. He is strong for America’s 
re-entry into the family of great nations, and for that 
reason he will command the support of the continually 
growing body of people to whom the official forei 
policy is a matter of regret and distress. But, on the 
other hand, Mr. Davis's internationalism will be a 
stimulus to the isolationists in both political camps. 
They are still of opinion that the League issue is a 
trump card—should the Democratic candidate decide 
to face it, as Mr. Davis is bound to do. Then there is 
the challenging Western Progressivism thrown out by 
Senator La Follette, now definitely in the field. Since 
Mr. La Follette has split the Republican Party, it might 
be supposed that his supporters will consist mainly of 
Republican dissidents; but that is by no means 
certain. The more radical Democrats of the West will 
not easily accept Mr. Davis. His sympathies do not 
accord with the demands of the rebellious farmers, still 
less with those of Labour. So, as far as we can judge, 
the election of November will be anybody's battle. 


* * * 


The mg 4 of Oxford’s Bill for the regulation of the 
liquor trade has been defeated in the House of Lords by 
more than three votes to one. The Opposition to it 
was on the usual lines of hostility to prohibition or local 
option; but the Bill differed in certain important 
respects from the customary proposals of liquor 
reformers. It was a Local Option Bill; but it pro- 

unded, not two, but three alternatives. Under it, a 

istrict had the choice of voting, not only “ wet” or 
“dry,” but for either of two forms of “ wetness” 





oo — 


—no change, or public ownership of the liquor trade 
within its area. An area that voted “wet” in either 
way could subsequently vote “dry”; but an area that 
voted “dry” could apparently only revert to “ wetness” 
in the form of a publicly owned liquor trade. The Bij] 
had influential backing on the episcopal bench; byt 
the strongest speech against it was adie by the Bish 
of Durham, who laid down the principle that the 
choice of food and drink was one of the essentig] 
franchises of self-respecting manhood. For our 
we think the Bill was on the wrong lines. Temperance 
reformers, other than uncompromising prohibitionists, 
would do better to concentrate on the simple issue of 
public ownership and control of the liquor trade, 
abandoning the rather futile and only superficially 
democratic principle of “‘ Local Option.” 

x * * 


Both the Miners’ Federation and the National Union 
of Railwaymen have been holding their annual con- 
ferences this week. There is discontent in the ranks of 
both bodies, and the “ forward ”’ elements have had a 
good deal to say. A resolution, which seems to have 
excited some of the newspapers, was carried unani- 
mously by the Miners, instructing the Executive 
Committee to continue to press that membership of 
the Federation shall be a condition of employment at 
all collieries. This demand appears to us perfectly 
sound. ‘* Compulsory Trade Unionism ”’ is in operation 
in certain other industries, and it would be for the 
general advantage if it were universal. The good 
employer prefers it, and the public certainly stands to 
gain by it, for its tendency is not to increase, but to 
decrease, disputes. Nor has the individual workman 
any genuine ground of complaint. The non-Unionist, 
whether he is so on “ principle ’’ or from indifference, 
benefits by the organisation that he will not pay for. 
We fail to see that there is any more “ tyranny” in 
insisting on a man joining his Union than in insisting 
on his paying his taxes as a citizen. At the N.U.R. 
Conference on Tuesday there was hot talk from one or 
two delegates, who accused the Labour Party of being 
drunk with Imperialism, and the Prime Minister and 
Mr. Wheatley of playing the game of the capitalists and 
the bourgeoisie. Mr. Cramp made a spirited defence of 
the Government. On Wednesday, however, Mr. Cramp 
himself and the whole Conference were up in arms 
against the Minister of Labour. The railwaymen 
demand that they shall be excluded from the Bill 
which is going to ratify the Washington Convention on 
the 48-hour week. To bring them in, they assert, will 
seriously imperil their position; for their 48-hour 
agreement is confined to week days, Sunday work being 
a thing apart and paid at special rates, and each day 
standing by itself for the purpose of calculating over- 
time. Mr. Tom Shaw has apparently refused to accede 
to the N.U.R. demand, and Mr. Cramp threatens him 
in return that the railwaymen will refuse to work on 
Sundays. This is an absurd situation. We do not, 
of course, seriously suppose that we are going to lose our 
Sunday trains ; a way out of the difficulty will have to 
be found. But we should like to know what exactly Is 
Mr. Shaw’s objection to making some special provision 
for the railwaymen. Their case appears a strong one, 
and to ignore it would be to exalt the letter over the 
spirit of the Washington Convention. 

* * * 

The National Union of General and Municipal 
Workers has been holding big rallies up and down the 
country to celebrate one of the biggest amalgamation 
of recent years. It is an amalgamation of three ou 
of the four big general labour Unions which have 
hitherto wasted a great deal of effort in competition 
one with another. It was originally intended Me 
bring all four Unions into the new body; but t 
second largest, the Workers’ Union, failed to agree 
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4) the others as to terms, and still maintains its 
separate existence. The new Union starts life with 
about half-a-million members, scattered in almost 

conceivable industry. The Workers’ Union 
has, perhaps, another 150,000. Four years ago, the 
membership of the four Unions concerned was at least 
twice what it is now; but organisation among general 
workers is always unstable, and the trade slump affected 
this grou of Trade Unions more than any other. Now 
the tide has turned, and membership is again on the 
increase. The consolidation of forces which has been 
achieved should considerably simplify the work of 

isation, and aid in the enrolment of new members. 

But there are still two bodies where there should be 
only one, and the danger of competition remains. 
Surely it is high time, in this as in other spheres, for 
the Trade Union movement to take serious steps to 

its house in order and eliminate overlapping and 

a rivalry in which there is no question of principle 
at stake. 

* * * 

The Court of Inquiry into the builders’ dispute has 
fnished its sittings, and it is not easy to say whether 
or not it has made any contribution towards a settle- 
ment. What came out at the inquiry serves to confirm 
the view we have expressed, that the real substance 
of the quarrel is not the dispute at Liverpool, but the 
much more important question of payment for lost 
time—in other words, the guaranteed week. Unless 
this is so, it is impossible to understand the action of 
the employers in enforcing a national lock-out over 
quite trivial issues on which they do not appear to 
agree among themselves. The Operatives’ Federation 
is pursuing its declared policy of allowing work to 
continue both on municipal housing schemes and for 
any employer who grants the terms they have laid 
down. A large number of employers seem to be 
accepting this offer, and certainly the men now on 
strike are not even a majority of the whole personnel 
of the building industry. It looks as if, failing a 
national agreement, the dispute will settle itself before 
long by means of local or regional adjustments. The 
number of non-federated master builders is very large, 
and by no means all the federated masters seem to be 
in sympathy with the policy of their Federation. 
But it will be unfortunate if the national building 
agreement is allowed to lapse in favour of a return to 
local settlements. The national system has kept the 
peace fora number of years, whereas local adjustments 
mean constant bickering and uncertainty. 

* * * 


_ The Agricultural Wages Bill came safely through 
its first serious ordeal on Tuesday, when the Conserva- 
tive amendment designed to prevent the creation of a 
Central Wages Board was defeated in Standing Com- 
mittee. The passing of the amendment would have 
been fatal to the Bill as a whole, for local Boards 
would certainly be quite ineffective in raising 
wages in those counties in which the worst con- 
ditions exist. The affirmation of the principle of a 
Central Board does not, of course, mean that wages 
will be fixed at a uniform level for the whole country, 
but only that rates adjusted locally will be subject to 
confirmation or variation by the Central Board. This 
was the position under the Corn Production Act, and 
és worked on the whole quite well. Organisation in 
a countryside has, unfortunately, not yet reached 
ne stage at which active local workers are safe from 
victimisation, and it is essential to have a national 
ra in the background in order to make local negotia- 
pn @ reality, and to protect the active Trade Union 

n against local intimidation. The defeat of Tuesday’s 
Beet Should make the passing of Mr. Buxton’s 
— secure. It will not settle the agricultural 
Problem, but it will, at any rate, carry with it the 








ey a that a living wage must be recognised as a 
first charge on production in this as in other industries. 
* * * 

An Irish correspondent writes: Following the 
suppression of the Dublin Corporation, a Commission 
of members of the Oireachtas has been appointed to 
inquire into the whole question of municipal adminis- 
tration as a preliminary to the evolution of a scheme 
of town-planning which is intended to give Dublin 
a better claim than it now possesses to rank as a national 
capital. This is a bold departure from tradition on 
the part of President Cosgrave’s Cabinet, but not a 
few supporters of the Ministry would be more hopeful 
of its efforts to create a new civic order in the future 
if its members showed more practical concern for the 
preservation and safeguarding of the treasures of our 
ancient civilisation. By a piece of bad luck the Free 
State found a temporary home two years ago in a 
group of buildings which contains the National Gallery, 
Museum and Library. As a result of the Irregular 
military operations, all of these were necessarily closed 
to the public for a long period, and though the Gallery 
and Library are now in use once more the Senate has 
entrenched itself solidly in the Museum. It has 
signalised its occupation by running up wooden parti- 
tions in close proximity to rooms in which are housed 
specimens preserved in spirits, smoking is freely in- 
dulged in by members and officials, and fires are kept 
at full blast in the restaurant. Mrs. Stopford Green, 
the distinguished historian who is herself a member 
of the Senate, has recently presented a strongly- 
worded petition, signed by a great array of names that 
carry weight in Ireland, pointing out the danger to 
the priceless collection of Irish antiquities. | A measure 
providing for the temporary housing of the Oireachtas 
was recently held up in the Senate by Mr. W. B. Yeats, 
pending assurances from the Government as to the 
introduction of effective precautions against fire risks 
in the Museum. In a letter to the Press Mr. Yeats 
says: “If the ancient Irish ornaments were melted, 
the only visible evidence that we ever had a civilisation 
would be destroyed in a conflagration that would 
establish in all men’s sight that we had a civilisation 
no longer.” * * * 


The fact that the Queenstown murderers are still 
at large is quoted as a proof that the Free State has 
failed to establish the rule of law in its territory. If 
it cannot be denied that this is true of a few areas, 
these areas are steadily diminishing. Nothing hes 
been more remarkable than the hold established by 
the Civic Guard over the greater part of the country, 
and the apparently fantastic experiment of despatching 


unarmed police to restore order in districts dominated 
by armed law-breakers has justified itself by solid 
results. Juries also are displaying greater readiness 


to find verdicts in accordance with the evidence. This 
week the Cork Recorder has paid a high tribute to the 
courage of petty jurors in that city; and in Dublin, 
during the present Commission, the stereotyped plea 
that robberies under arms were carried out by orders 
of the Republican G.H.Q., and therefore should not 
be regarded as robberies, has met with no favour. 
There is no desire to pass vindictive sentences upon 
men who were obeying, often under duress, the com- 
mands of military leaders, but the Republicans have 
themselves to blame for making it practically impossible 
for the Courts to distinguish between these offenders 
and the criminals who borrow Republican shibboleths 
as a cover for their misdeeds. It is refreshing to 
encounter a prisoner as frank as the labourer returned 
for trial at Tipperary the other day, who boasted that 
he burned houses over people’s heads because he found 
it “‘ good sport.” The hardest task of the Free State 
is to convince a section of its population that crime is 
no longer “ good sport.” 
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THE RUSSIAN DEADLOCK 


HE Debate in the House last Monday on the 

Russian negotiations was a melancholy affair. 

There was a good deal less of the sound and 
fury that we have been accustomed to in these dis- 
cussions ; most of the spokesmen in all parties are 
now beginning to tire of depicting the Bolsheviks as 
either blood-stained miscreants or paragons of virtue. 
This, no doubt, is something to be thankful for; it 
shows at least a more general willingness to face 
realities. But, unfortunately, the main reality that 
Parliament and the country have to face now is a 
deadlock. Three months ago the Conference began 
its labours at the Foreign Office in an atmosphere of 
real, if somewhat tempered, hopefulness. We knew 
that the negotiations might be difficult, and we did 
not complain at being kept in what Sir Arthur Steel 
Maitland calls “a sort of misty twilight” about their 
progress. We made the most we could of the brief 
and dry communiqués that were emitted at intervals. 
We took as little notice as possible of the attempts 
to poison the atmosphere and prevent an agreement 
which have been pursued by the Diehards here and in 
Russia. But it has been only half a secret for some 
time past that things were not going well, and nobody 
was surprised to hear the Under-Secretary’s official 
admission of failure in the House of Commons on 
Monday. A desperate effort had to be made to get 
over the difficulty of the debts. Mr. Ponsonby invited 
the Committee of the Foreign Bondholders to meet the 
Soviet delegates at the Foreign Office, and “ gave 
them a cup of tea at the expense of his Majesty's 
Government,” and there were two subsequent meetings 
in the City. But, alas! it appeared that this Com- 
mittee did not really represent the bondholders. It 
could not speak on their behalf, or promise or accept 
anything on their behalf, or recommend anything to 
them. Mr. Ponsonby, as he said, found to his dismay 
that the negotiations were abortive. Most of us share 
his dismay, and some put all the blame on one side 
and some on the other. The truth, as it seems to us, 
is that both are at fault. Both are cutting off their 
noses to spite their faces—and, what is far more serious, 
they are cutting off the noses of the British and Russian 
peoples, by hampering that full and cordial agreement 
that each of us badly needs. 


The case for the bondholders was argued in the 
House by Sir Arthur Steel Maitland. He was, perhaps, 
a little too strong in his presentation of the claims made 
on behalf of the various categories of creditors—rouble 
bondholders, sterling bondholders and dispossessed 
property owners; for he admitted that he could 
not swear to the accuracy of all his figures, and 
some of the speakers who followed him said that 
he was travestying the facts. We do not ourselves 

rofess to be able to give exact figures, nor, indeed, 
Is it necessary that anyone should. What is deplor- 
able is the practice, which has been all too common 
in this controversy, of exaggerating the values of these 
claims. A figure of £56,000,000, for instance, is quoted 
as representing the Russian sterling debt and 
M. Rakovsky has admitted £40,000,000. But as 
Mr. O'Neill pointed out in the House the other day, 
these bonds could have been bought in the City at any 
time during the last two or three years for 6, 7 or 8 per 
cent. of their face value. “If,” he added, “ bonds 
have been bought by speculators—as they have—then 
it would mean that the actual purchasers of a bond, 
who paid 100 per cent. for it, would not be profiting at 
all by a complete settlement on the part of Russia ; 
but that some speculator, who paid 6 or 7 per cent., 
was profiting by the efforts to Sase Russia to pay a 


bigger price in the market than those bonds are actually 
worth.” 


Similarly, the claims of the private traders, 





a 


which are put at the formidable total of £180,000,099 
could be settled, it is said, for £1,000,000 or £2,000,099 
in cash and the return of the properties on leag. 
Why, then, cannot settlements be arrived at on some 
such reasonable terms? We do not know, and 
M. Rakovsky says he does not know. He has 
roposals and asked for counter-proposals, but none 
ave been forthcoming. Is it true, as is being Widely 
said, that the holders of Russian bonds, who are in 4 
minority on the Committee of Foreign Bondholders, 
are willing to settle, and that the majority who ap 
not directly concerned with Russia are playing the 
intransigent ? If so, they and the anti-Bolshevist 
fanatics who, we suppose, are encouraging them, are 
doing a grave disservice both to the Russian bond. 
holders and to the country at large. The Soviet 
Government, we are told, has made an offer to pay 
15 per cent. on the £40,000,000 that it admits, ]t 
may be that that is not an entirely satisfactory offer, 
especially in view of certain conditions alleged to be 
attached to it. But it is at least an offer that ought to 
be considered carefully and met, if necessary, with 
counter-proposals. It is obviously to the interest of 
the bondholders to get the best terms they can now, 
They are not likely to improve their chances by 
prolonging this quarrel. 

But a compounding with the bondholders is not 
the whole of the matter. The crowning achievement 
of the Conference was to be a loan. The Russians 
made no secret of their eagerness to get that, and 
the majority of people here have looked forward to it 
as a valuable instrument for the reconstruction of Russia 
and the revival of trade on the largest possible scale 
between the two countries. But it ought surely to 
have been obvious that a necessary condition of such 
a loan, or of any general scheme of credits to Russia, 
was the establishment of confidence in London. We 
thought a few months ago that the Russians realised 
that, and that they were prepared to do everything 
that was reasonable to develop this delicate plant in 
the minds of the capitalist financiers with whom they 
were going to treat. For it was surely plain that the 
City, and not Downing Street or Trade Union and 
Socialist meeting-houses, would have the last word 
in this business. We had supposed that the Bolshevik 
oligarchs would stretch a point or two even in their 
dealings with their creditors, and that they would 
give us at least a temporary rest from their eternal 
homilies on the principles of the Revolution. We have 
been disappointed. On the debt question they have 
had a pretty good case, and, if we could isolate M. 
Rakovsky and the Committee of Foreign Bondholders, 
our sympathies, as we have already hinted, would be 
with M. Rakovsky. But M. Rakovsky cannot be isolated 
from his friends in Moscow. And the debts and the 
way they are handled clearly have an important ae 
on the larger question of confidence in Russia's 
faith. A. and B., as bond-holders, may be persuaded 
to accept a modest settlement of their claims, and 
they may, in all the circumstances, be well-advised to 
accept it. But Russia’s concern is not merely with 
A. and B. in the past, but with A. and B. in the future 
—or, let us say, with C. and D., the providers, that Is, 
of the new loan. What has been done to inspire them 
with confidence? There is a recognition of indebted- 
ness, and a payment to A. and B. which we assume to 
be reasonable, though it helps little to be told, as we 
are told by some who speak for the Soviet Government, 
that this sort of claim is really an illegitimate piece 
of extortion—* nothing but a ransom from the moral 
oint of view.” But that does not go far in putting 
fesdiate at their ease about the future. They ask what 
security they can look forward to. Under ordinary 
conditions, of course, the question would be absurd ; 
Russia is enormously rich in resources, and under 
ordinary conditions no one could ask for a sounder 
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investment than in its development. But the condi- 
tions in Russia are not ordinary, as everybody, and the 

wv not least, is aware. And the pity of it is that 
the Soviet politicians have gone out of their way to 
emphasize and exaggerate their extraordinariness, 
= have thus me alive the fears and suspicions of 
the British capitalists—and, indeed, of a great many 
others who have no particular sympathy with capitalism. 

We do not pretend to know the object of the diatribes 
of men like Trotsky and Zinovieff, of the constant abuse 
of the British Prime Minister and the Labour Govern- 
ment, of the wearisome defiance of the brutal capitalists. 
Nor do we know their precise effect in Russia. But we 
know their effect here. They delight the Communist 
Party of Great Britain and the anti-Bolshevik Tories, 
and they arouse feelings that range from violent 
disgust to quiet despair in the rest of us. Those of us 
who know the Bolshevik ways may attach little 
importance to these things—as little as an ordinary 
Christian attaches to the recital of the Athanasian 
Creed. But most of those whom the Russians should 
be conciliating and whose money they want, do attach 
importance to them and are repelled by them. The 
British financier, like most other Britons, does not 
understand the mentality of a man who shakes his fist 
at you and spits in your face when he is ostensibly 
trymg to do business with you. There are other 
things, of course—matters concerned with the economic 
and administrative policy of the Soviet system—which 
make the City shy of lending money to Russia. We do 
not pretend that everything the City demands is right, 
or that Russia ought, in order to get a loan, to 
accommodate herself completely to the ways of Western 
capitalism. We do not approve of the notorious 
Bankers’ Memorandum, which was quite properly 
resented by the Russians. We do not suggest that the 
Soviet Government ought to change anything of real 
substance, but only its diplomacy. If the Ned ome 
would behave with commonsense, instead of like 
children, we are convinced that they could, without 
abating one jot or tittle of their principles, get the 
full agreement that both of us want. 

What we shall get now, presumably, is a partial 
settlement—an agreement, that is to say, on the various 
political questions that were in dispute. That, at any 
rate, will be to the good; the Conference will not 
have been entirely in vain. If the bondholders remain 
obstinate, they will be left, like the Turkish bondholders, 
to make their own settlement. They will, of course, 
not get a kopeck, until the day that Russia gets her 
loan. But that day, we hope, will come before long. 

is loan, or some alternative form of credit, is the 
plain way of enabling Russia to build up her agriculture 
and her industries, not only for her own profit, but for 
ours. Stupidity has won at three Conferences—at 
Genoa, at the Hague and now in London; it may be 
beaten at the next. 


STULTIFYING THE CONFERENCE 


Paris, July 8th. 


O all appearances the Chequers conversation, which 
is the mother of the London Conference, has 
overlaid its infant. There has been so much talk, 

80 much dispute, about this very public private meeting, 
wat @ revival of suspicion and scepticism and antagonism 
be their worst forms became inevitable. The blame cannot 
put upon any particular person, though M. Poincaré 
and the Bloc National have made the most of the dis- 
of differences of opinion. Nearly everybody has 
beca guilty, M. Herriot has been particularly in fault 
a use of his effusiveness, his cocksureness, and weakness 
& moment when a knowledge of his own mind and a 
ledge of the means at his disposal were imperative. 


But if his garrulity has been amazing, the optimism of 
British commentators, who had surely some recollection of 
the disasters that have always followed optimistic com- 
muniqués, has been bewildering. Once more we have 
taken wishes for realities; and in diplomacy sentiment 
is fatal. The mischief that has been caused by our refusal 
to adopt a rigorous realism is incalculable. It has been 
my business in these messages to endeavour to tell the 
truth about the result of the French elections and the 
prospects of the Herriot Government; but in these days, 
unless one gives way to unreasonable enthusiasm, one is 
regarded as hostile. 

It is lamentable that overstatement should have run 
riot since May 11th. The process of whipping up a belief 
that everything has changed has been vastly overdone, 
and poor M. Herriot may well repeat the old cry “ Save 
me from my friends.” The facts were plain enough, 
though they appear not to have been appreciated. The 
Bloc des Gauches, which is an ephemeral combination, 
did not even secure a majority of votes in the country, 
though it secured a small and doubtful majority of votes 
in the Chamber; and, whatever the nominal grouping 
may be, it is certainly in a minority in the Senate. Care- 
fully managed, the Liberal elements in France would 
nevertheless have transformed French policy ; but obviously 
this transformation was not to be effected by reckless 
manifestations which would only awaken opposition, 
which would only produce public checks, which would 
bring about considerable disappointment and reaction. 

There is a malaise in France which results from erroneous 
assumptions and the rush methods which were adopted. 
Every new Chamber elected in such conditions takes some 
time to find itself: it does not quite know where it is; 
it does not quite know what it wants. The majority can 
only reveal itself in action, and no amount of newspaper 
clamour will set up a strong Government of the Left when 
the conditions are precarious and the leader is inexperienced 
and indiscreet. 

In order to understand the international situation it is 
necessary to understand the French internal situation. 
Failure to do so is already responsible for the most unhappy 
episodes and it may be responsible for further incidents 
which may wreck all chances of an agreement. In less 
than a month M. Herriot has been placed in the most 
awkward dilemma. Either he had to consent to have 
his hands tied by the Senate, to be sent to the London 
Conference trussed and bound in such manner that he 
could not, without bringing about his downfall on his return, 
make any serious concessions to the British viewpoint, 
or he had to take the risk of being overturned even before 
the London Conference. That is the pretty consequence 
of an almost calculated blindness, both in this country 
and in England. The Radicals were not strong enough 
to play tricks; they should have set to work quietly and 
proceeded with the most vigilant discrimination between 
what is possible and what is impossible. Instead, their 
Press (and one stunting newspaper in particular) beat 
the big drums and clashed all the cymbals, and in the 
most approved circus manner promised anything and 
everything. 

The past was to be repudiated completely. Millerand 
was to be sent packing; there were to be instituted prose- 
cutions of those who, to save the franc, had obtained 
credits from America and from England ; all the prefects 
whose sympathies were not with the Party were to be 
removed ; there was to be an immediate alteration of the 
régime in Alsace-Lorraine, though everybody knows that 
certain features of German administration—and especially 

the religious privileges of the Catholic inhabitants—must 
be respected unless real trouble is sought ; the Ambassador 
to the Vatican was to be recalled; the army was to be 
reformed ; the policy of M. Poincaré was to be reversed, 
and suddenly, by a miracle, the Reparations problem 
was to be solved and France was to accept the full 
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MacDonald thesis and stand side by side with England. 
Even those newspapers which in the past have been 
notorious for their anti-English views found, probably to 
their own astonishment, that British friendship was what 
they had always wished. 

Apparently it was useless to assert that a good deal of 
this was nonsense. Clap-trap gets itself believed much 
quicker than the truth. But there were many warnings 
which one would have thought would have opened even 
the eyes of the blind. Although M. Millerand went, his 
place was taken by one of M. Poincaré’s political protégés, 
M. Doumergue, and the Radical candidate, M. Painlevé, 

_ was defeated. The Senate then elected as President of its 
own assembly—that is to say, as the second person in the 
Republic—one of M. Poincaré’s ministers, M. De Selves, in 
opposition to the Radical M. Bienvenu-Martin. Even in 
the Chamber itself, where one would have supposed the 
Radicals and Socialists would have asserted their strength, 
there were significant defeats. M. Franklin-Bouillon, who 
declined to enter the Cartel des Gauches at the elections, 
and who, although nominally a Radical, is a Poincarist and 
has, indeed, gone further than M. Poincaré, was, to the 
unconcealed dismay of the Radicals, made President of the 
Commission of Foreign Affairs—one of the most important 
bodies in the French Parliament. Worst of all was the 
choice of M. Maginot—whose name is a programme in itself 
—as President of the Commission of the Army, a post 
which had been set aside for the Socialist, M. Paul Boncour. 

These things should have induced doubts, and calmed 
vain imaginings. I have reason to believe that M. Herriot 
himself was not unaware of the dangers of the course on 
which he was pushed. Heshowed that he recalled the adage, 
more haste less speed, by appointing General Nollet, the 
man who has been engaged in the hopeless task of attempting 
to disarm Germany, as his War Minister, but in the compo- 
sition of his Cabinet as a whole he was unlucky. The names 
of few of his collaborators are really known to the public— 
for the excellent reason that they are for the most part 
men who have not held high office before. An inexperi- 
enced chief with an inexperienced staff! Further, with 
one, or possibly two, exceptions, the Government is made 
up of men of the Midi. It is precisely as though Mr. Ramsay 
MacDonald had made his Cabinet exclusively of Scotsmen. 
This may appear to be a small point, but it has its import- 
ance as revealing the lack of tact of the Government. 

Then we learnt that someof the measures which had been 
promised—measures which are necessary if the Socialist 
vote is to be retained—were to be shelved. The rupture 
with the Vatican is not, it would seem, even to be considered 
until next year’s budget is brought in. Financial reforms 
will require much hammering out. M. Herriot defends 
himself against the suggestion that there is to be any 
premature alteration of the régime in Alsace-Lorraine. It 
would be surprising if serious changes in the Army can be 
undertaken for some time. Even the amnesty proposals 
strangely hang fire, and M. Malvy asks to be left out of 
them. With regard to the general question of continuity of 
policy and the fulfilling of pledges of his predecessor, 
M. Herriot, if I read his speech aright, is now all against any 
clean break. At the idea that there can be some “ miracu- 
lous solution’ of the greater problems he scoffs. The 
Government, he says, would not now have to defend itself 
“if there had not been an attempt made to oblige it to 
discover in a few weeks, after years of deception, the 
miraculous solutions that nobody else has encountered.” 
This sounds sensible enough, and, indeed, M. Herriot has 
been placed in a false and impossible position. 

But who has placed him there ? Those who have over- 
estimated the strength of the Radical Party and the 
personal strength of M. Herriot. The difficulties are real. 
The vote on the credits for the continued occupation of the 

Ruhr cannot be ignored; M. Herriot obtained an over- 
whelming majority because the whole of the Centre and 
the Right voted for him on this occasion, but the Socialists 





a, 


were obliged to abstain for the most part, though some of 
them swallowed their principles and voted with him. Here 
we have that majorité de rechange which the present 
Government rightly dreads. If, to hold he Socialists 
M. Herriot leans much to the Left, the whole weight of the 
Right in the Chamber and the Senate will be against 
him ; if he leans to the Right, then the Bloc des Gauches 
breaks up and the Cabinet of Concentration—which is the 
logical Cabinet in this Parliament—swings into sight. 

I am writing before the debate in the Senate and before 
the results can be seen of the visit of Mr. MacDonald, who 
was obliged to come over hurriedly to save the situation - 
but I think the chances are that M. Herriot will give 
sufficient assurances that he did not alienate his liberty of 
movement at Chequers to escape on this occasion. But if 
he does, as I expect, the result will hardly be better, for the 
French claim will emerge clearly: there must be no 
surrender of France’s right to determine whether Germany 
is in default, and to apply sanctions. For while this 
question of sanctions is left to the Reparation Commission, 
France is supreme. With the casting vote of the French 
President and the support of Belgium, she is assured of the 
majority. The events of the past few days show how little 
M. Herriot can give up when public discussion begins. 

It is a thousand pities that everybody was so talkative 
about Chequers, and that England, misled about the 
position of M. Herriot, issued a memorandum which 
revealed publicly a fundamental opposition between French 
and British views in time to allow the French Parliament 
and the French Press to intervene in the Herriot-MacDonald 
debate and to force M. Herriot to issue hisown memorandum, 
Few people believe that he did not know all about the 
British memorandum in advance, but he is bound to 
repudiate it. It is exceedingly unpleasant for me to write 
this letter, and I would not be understood to be prophesying 
failure if we will only now profit by the repeated lessons. 
It is one’s duty to be cheerful, but it is also one’s duty to 
face the facts, and it is just because there has been so much 
deception that a settlement has been put in jeopardy. 

SisteEY HupDLEsTon. 


A LIVING WAGE FOR AGRICUL- 
TURE AND A WAY TO PAY IT 


INCE the Government tabled their Bill for the 
S restoration of Agricultural Wages Boards, 8 
measure long overdue, there has been a general 
quickening of apprehension among the farmers. They 
find not only that it is sometimes hard to earn a living 
wage for themselves, but that their labourers can no 
longer live on the assurance of an employer’s sympathetic 
consideration. While that assurance availed to comfort or 
hypnotise hungry men they worked it for more than it 
was worth. It is fair to add that among people of all 
political parties there is a tendency to recognise the 
truth of the old adage, ex nihilo nihil fit. 

Programmes have been put forward to meet the difficulty 
of making farming profitable, but so far as I can grasp 
their content they are remarkable chiefly for their length. 
What is wanted, the solution that must be found ultimately, 
is a method that is short and simple, that administers 
rough-and-ready justice to all parties to the agricultural 
contract, and above all enables the work of rural re-popula- 
tion and corn production to be carried on. In urging the 
adoption of a simple plan that appears to meet the case 
I am well aware that experts will be able to find flaws, 
but these suggestions may serve as the dull but necessary 
chrysalis from which the butterfly of sane reform may 
emerge in due season. é 

Two principles underlie these suggestions. The first 18 
that we need a healthy rural population engaged in turning 
the land to best advantage and that this population cap 
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only arrive on or return to the land if the breadwinner 
can win sufficient bread. The second principle is that 
the farmer cannot pay a living wage out of the proceeds 
of tillage, if a couple of years of North American or 
Australian glut are to reduce the price of corn in Mark 
Lane and elsewhere to a figure below the actual and 
legitimate cost of production here. Parliament as the 
mouthpiece of the country has rejected protection and 
subsidies, but there is a way of overcoming present 
difficulties without recourse to either, and without compel- 
ling the farmer to earn a living at the expense of his land 
and the cost of the ratepayers who pay for the upkeep of 
the workhouses. 

Give the farmer, in return for certain definite under- 
takings, a guarantee against actual loss on his arable 
operations. Do not pay him anything in the nature of 
a profit; leave him to find that on his stock, his dairying 
or whatever other activity he may pursue. Redeem 
him from anxiety about his corn crop—on terms. They 
can be fair rather than onerous. He should be required 
to accept loyally the decision of the Wages Boards, to 
submit his acts of husbandry to the supervision of the 
agricultural committee of his own county. The men com- 

ing it are his peers; they will be empowered to certify 
that his land is clean, his cultivation good, his seed properly 
chosen, his staff adequate, properly paid and enabled to 
buy a sack of corn, a pig or a sheep at the bedrock price 
obtainable by the farmer in the nearest market. The 
actual producer must no longer suffer from the middleman. 
If the farmer will not submit to this inspection “ by armies 
of officials,” there need be no compulsion ; he will merely 
lack the certificate that would enable him to claim in due 
season any assistance that may be his due. 

To the Agricultural County Committees would fall the 
estimation of costs of production over given areas. These 
costs vary not merely from farm to farm but from field 
to field, and no estimate can be beyond criticism; but if 
the general nature of the land were considered a reasonable 
figure could be reached. The question of the seed used 
would call for special consideration, for many farmers 
have no knowledge of the latest breeds from which the 
popular porous loaf may be grown even on English soil. 
There is no need to say more about this. Professor Biffin 
could advise on this point as Mr. Beaven can advise on 
barley, but it is clear that many of the old wheats still 
in use are much inferior to little known new ones. The 
nation’s average of production might be raised in a very 
little while above four quarters to the acre, and if the 
improvement were but a 20 per cent. one the need for 
State assistance should not arise. 

We will presume that the farmer, under the supervision 
of his county committee, has produced his corn crops under 
favourable conditions. He must then base any claim upon 
the county’s certificate of proper cultivation, but the amount 
he raises concerns himself alone. A certain standard will 
be taken for costs of production, say four quarters to the 
acre in case of wheat ; if he can raise five so much the better 
for his pocket, if he has but three so much the worse. Now 
his corn is in the stack and if he be wise the stack is on 
staddles, and he wants money for his autumn expenses. 
If he were forced to send his corn to the miller on this 
account he would not get a good price, because so many 
other people would be doing the same ct the same moment, 
so he must have credit facilities. One of the local banks— 
most of the main streets in our country towns seem to be 
heavily stocked with banks—would advance money to him 
on the security of his crops. Perhaps the Government 
might do as they do in Canada and the United States, 
where they regulate elevator prices throughout the country 
by the figures sent out from Winnipeg and St. Paul; but 
m any event it would not be advisable to thresh for the 
miller, and it will be advisable to revive rural mills and carry 
Se . campaign in favour of the wholemeal home-grown loaf. 

ng as home-grown wheat must go to the ports, or to the 


back of beyond to be ground and to be mixed with stronger 
flour, the price of the home-grown grain will remain low, 
and so soon as this affects the Treasury, and through the 
Treasury the public pocket, means will be sought to improve 
conditions. 

These and other matters will arise for settlement and 
discussion in the handling of corn crops, but their whole 
significance to the farmer will be seen when his corn is sold. 
If it does not fetch the price of production he will be able to 
recover from the State the difference between his receipts 
and this cost price. For this purpose he must be able to 
show his certificates of cultivation, his receipt for seed corn, 
perhaps for fertilisers. All these things will trouble him, 
he will groan at the demand upon his intelligence, and 
certain of his representative organs which are frankly 
without any, will produce their favourite clichés about an 
army from Whitehall, and interference with the liberty of 
the subject and the rest. But this will be more than 
usually absurd, for all that is demanded of the farmer is 
that he pay his men the wages that will enable them to live; 
if he likes to stand outside a scheme designed to give him 
some security in return for the outlay, that is his affair. 

Is it not reasonable to claim that this plan, subject though 
it may be to modifications, has in it the germs of a solution 
of the great difficulty? The farmer must provide a living 
wage, the country side must have a growing rather than a 
dwindling population. Much hard work will be called for 
in the working out of the details, but there are few compli- 
cations, if any; the general tendency will not only be 
towards stabilisation and confidence but towards increased 
production, because the larger effort will yield the better 
return. One honest worker condemned to the workhouse 
with wife and family may well cost the country more than 
the money required to restore the balance of arable pro- 
duction in an unfavourable year on a considerable farm. 
I think I have mentioned a typical case in these columns, 
that of a man who helped to produce our food and kept a 
wife and family of four on wages of 32s. a week. He was 
dismissed to the workhouse and now the ratepayer must 
pay £5 10s. a week for nothing. Facts like this demand 
impartial consideration. 

The farmer must have some assistance because, although 
thousands of men who could afford to pay a decent wage are 
starving their employees in order to keep a motor car and a 
hunter, and to maintain the standard of living born of the 
more prosperous war years, there are many more thousands 
who are honestly incapable of combining a further outlay 
with solvency. Again, many farmers who are prospering 
make their money to-day by joining the dealers’ rings and 
taking part in the various pedigree “‘ramps” that are so 
popular, the breeding of pigs of all shapes and sizes to the 
despair of the trade, the breeding of many thousand-gallon 
cows whose milk is remarkable chiefly for its low butter-fat 
content, and all the other appeals to the cupidity of those 
who are prepared to gamble on the chance of being able to 
join the great game of beggar my neighbour. Corn breeding, 
thanks to Professor Biffin and a few others, stands well 
outside this area of contamination, and consequently the 
assistance to farmers cannot be misused. It will enable 
them to pay an economic wage and will encourage them to 
improve their genuine farming methods against the day 
when the other ones are played out. Ss. L. B. 


WHAT KATY DID AT SCHOOL 


T is probable—nay, certain—that, while nearly all 
girls read their brothers’ books, very few boys read 
their sisters’ books. I am not sure that until this 

year of grace, 1924, I had ever read a girls’ book through, 
It would have seemed an abdication of manhood to sit down 
seriously to Queechy, or Little Women, or Daisy in the Field. 
I could sit enraptured while a great-aunt told me the plot 
of any of these stories in her own words, and I still seem to 
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remember an incident from a book called Melbourne 
House, in which a little girl asked to be allowed to become 
a communicant before the usual age for doing so and, after 
much discussion on the part of her elders, had her claim 
admitted. I may be confusing Melbourne House with 
some other book, but the little girl’s faith in contrast to 
the worldliness of some of her elders made a profound 
impression on me. If I avoided girls’ books, indeed, it 
was not because I had an ultra-virile contempt for goodness. 
So far as I can remember, I always liked other people to 
be good. I can even now see in my mind’s eye a front page 
of the Band of Hope Review, containing a picture of a 
young sailor saying his prayers before turning in for the 
night, while the other sailors jeered and threw pillows 
at him. It was called “ He Stands Fire!” and was an 
illustration to a story in which the noble youth of the 
picture wore down the levity of his messmates by his 
nightly persistency in prayer till at last one of them said : 
“* He stands fire, boys. Let him alone.” I enjoyed dozens 
of stories of the same kind in a book called Bible Models. 
It was a book of sermons, in which a judicious child could 
easily ignore the theology and concentrate on the anecdotes. 
It was there that I first read the story of the sentry who 
stood at his post while the rocks from the volcano kept 
tumbling down on him. That is how I liked human 
beings to behave. It would have been impossible to be 
too virtuous to please me at the age of seven. In later 
life we make a joke of the boy who stood on the burning 
deck, and we should deplore it if at a crisis our own children 
behaved with similar stubbornness, but I had no scruples 
in my admiration of the little fellow then. You had only 
to be a martyr in those days to make me your slave. If 
you gave your life for somebody else, or were burned at the 
stake, or were tied to a post and left to be drowned by 
the incoming tide, or were sent to gaol for reading the Bible, 
I would follow you loyally to your doom in my imagination. 
Even in books of modern life my heart was all with the 
slum-child who was beaten for refusing to assist in a 
burglary at his father’s bidding. I fancy stories of good 
children who disobeyed their wicked parents were fairly 
common in the nineteenth century. It was a strange 
paradox that, in an age that set parents on a pedestal, 
religious literature should have been so lavish of parents 
who were monsters of wickedness. There were not many 
bad mothers in the stories, but bad fathers were almost 
universal. There was a narrative poem that moved me 
deeply about a dying child with a drunken father. Lines 
such as “ Father, dear father, the clock has struck one,” 
and “* Father, dear father, come home,” still touch me 
almost to tears when I remember them. Never in vain in 
those days did an authorinvite my pity with a scene in which 
the wicked parent stood by the death-bed of his virtuous 
child and saw the error of his ways. Even to-day I am not 
sure that these things are not truer to the essential facts of 
life than a great deal of the realistic and psychological 
fiction of the last half-century. At least, they would be 
truer if only extremely wicked fathers with extremely 
evangelical children were commoner than they are. But 
alas! in my own experience, I have known more cases in 
which extremely evangelical fathers had extremely wicked 
children. 

Comparatively little of my reading, however, even at 
an early date, consisted of pious fiction. This was 
chiefly reserved for Sundays, when Kingston and 
Ballantyne and Edwin S. Ellis became pagan authors, 
and Wops the Waif or No Gains Without Pains suited 
better with the atmosphere of the day.' On weekdays 
I think I preferred a Red Indian brave even to a 
burglar’s son who had to go to Sunday-school in secret, 
and my ordinary heroes were men who suffered at the 
hands of Barbary pirates rather than at the hands of 
their fellow-Christians. I had a moderate taste for 
blood, and liked my young hero none the worse if he 
could wield a cutlass to effect among a mob of savages. 





Children are very exacting in regard to their heroes, 
They maroon them on desert islands; they cast them 
alone on the sea in open boats and let them all but die 
of thirst before a lucky shower of rain falls and makes 
a pool of water in the spread-out sail; they subject 
them to mutiny, to irons, to the bastinado ; they lose 
them in the jungle, with jaguars crouching in wait for 
them in the branches of trees; they bring them within 
range of the Red Indian’s scalping-knife; they make 
them a butt for poisoned arrows. In all these things, it 
may be, they are simply telling the same story as that 
copy of the Band of Hope Review—the story of a youth 
who stands fire. It is one of the universal stories ; it jg 
as old as the story of Ulysses. Ulysses, no doubt, would 
make a very dubious hero for a serial in the Band of 
Hope Review; but, like the boy who said his prayers, 
he fascinates us in his capacity of “the much-enduring.” 
All great fiction is a moral tale, even though it succeeds 
in hiding its moral from those who would not like it, 
I was astonished lately, on reading one or two books 
by Ballantyne and Kingston, to find how overwhelmingly 
moral the adventure stories of my own childhood must 
have been. As a child I could so shut my eyes and ears 
to sermons and pass on from them to the serious business 
of the anecdote that I seldom noticed I was being 
preached at, and, if I did, I would forgive the parson 
for the sake of the pirate. But, when I read Martin 
Rattler aloud to my niece, as she lay ill, she positively 
cried out in distress alike at the stretches of sermonising 
and at the stretches of scenery. She is one of those 
children who not only can endure, but insist upon being 
read to for hours at a time when they are ill. But the 
pious interventions of Ballantyne had such an effect on 
her, and wrung such sighs and moans of protest from 
her, that I had to go out to a bookshop and look for 
something less likely to raise an already risen tem- 
perature. That was how I came to read What Katy 
Did at School. 

Having read it, I do not feel that I lost very much 
by never reading girls’ books when I was young. 
What Katy Did at School is, apparently, a classic of 
its kind, and is republished year after year in 
different editions by different publishers, but I 
honestly believe there is less in it to stir the pulses than in 
any school-story I ever read. It does not contain a single 
fight ; it does not contain a single football match. The 
most thrilling scenes in the book occur as the result of one 
of the schoolgirls, writing a letter to a boy in which she 
says: “ If I let down a string, would you tie a cake to it, 
like that kind which you threw to Mary Andrews last term? 
Tie two cakes, please ; one for me, and one for my room- 
mate,” and signing Katy’s name to the letter. The letter, 
as you may guess, is discovered by a schoolmistress, and 
Katy protests her innocence in vain. It is all the harder 
on Katy because she is really the best girl in the school 
and has formed the other good girls (including the mis- 
chievous good girl) into the S.S.U.C. (or Society for the 
Suppression of Unladylike Conduct), with a constitution 
the first article of which runs: “‘ The object of this Society 
is twofold : it combines having a good time with the pursuit 
of Virtue.” Katy, alas! has far from a good time. She 
is almost expelled, and is doomed to spend the rest of the 
story in heaping coals of fire on the head of the mistress 
who wronged her and on that of the miserable little glutton, 
Bella, who had forged the name of Katy Carr. Poor 
little Bella, she had wanted a cake so badly! Her con- 
fession of her sin to Katy is charming. “ Berry Searles 
doesn’t care a bit for us little girls,” she says to Katy, 
“only for big ones. And I knew if I said ‘ Bella,’ he'd 
never give me the cake. So I said ‘ Miss Carr’ instead. 
Whereupon Katy forgives her, and even I find myself 
softening to her. Here again, as in the Odyssey and 
He Stands Fire, we see the appeal of the much-enduring. 
And that may be why thousands of little girls still read 
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What Katy Did at School. Or, perhaps, they read it only 
pecause their elderly relations insist on presenting them 
with it. At the same time, in spite of an occasional groan, 
readers of What Katy Did at School, if they are never 
entirely interested, are never entirely bored. Besides the 
“ much-enduring ” motive, they have the “ mischievous 
angel” motive, and Rosamund Redding, called Rose Red 
for short by her friends, will reconcile many children who 
would otherwise find the good example of Katy rather 
overpowering. Few of us can resist the fascination of 
mischief combined with virtue, such as Rose Red’s. Even 
so pious an author as Miss Susan Coolidge was obviously 
attracted by the notion of a girl who was at once as mis- 
chievous as the bad girls and as virtuous as the good ones. 
It is a mixture rare in life but irresistible when it occurs. 
Mr. Kipling gave us a mixture of much the same kind in 
Stalky & Co—schoolboys who were honourable law- 
breakers, scamps of whom the angels would not disapprove 
too strongly. What charms us in characters of this kind 
is that they carry their virtue so easily. We like to see 
virtue moving through life with as free a gait as vice ; 
and, indeed, it is doubtful whether the bold, bad men of 
fiction would interest the world as they do if it were not 
for this air of freedom with which they are invested and 
for the fact that the virtuous characters seem to be so 
unbending in their excellence. But there is no use in 
trying to be mischievously virtuous unless you are born 
to it. In that case, you will only achieve an offensive 
vivacity. Rose Red was mischievous virtue personified. 
If ever I read What Katy Did at School again—which I 
won’t—it will be for her sake. v. TY 


HISTORY AND MALARIA 


HAT has history, ancient and contemporary, to 
say to the proposition that preventive medicine, 
by outraging natural selection, leads to racial 

decadence? During the present century, epidemiological 
science has afforded us a new interpretation of some old 
problems, including the very largest that history has to 
offer us. At the present hour, history is repeating itself 
in the most remarkable instance of all, and we look on, 
indifferent or rapt, but in either case, impotent. 

We may permit ourselves the preliminary note, for the 
pseudo-eugenists to consider, that national decadence is 
an old story—‘ History, with all her volumes vast, hath 
but one page,” as Byron wrote—whereas preventive medi- 
cine is new. If, therefore, our present efforts to prevent 
disease be condemned as leading to racial degeneracy, some 
entirely different explanation must be found for the decline 
and fall of all our great predecessors, from Babylon to 
Spain. By way of carrying the war into the enemy’s camp, 
Inow propose to submit a theory of the decadence of Greece, 
ifnot of Rome, which attributes those stupendous phenomena 
not to preventive medicine, but to the lack of it; and to 
illustrate the theory by reference to the contemporary 
destruction of a great nation by a repetition of the same 
terrible process which we seem first to see at work in the 
fifth century before our era. 

We have defined preventive eugenics as the protection 
of parenthood from the racial poisons—by which we mean 
any agencies which injure not merely the present genera- 
tion but, through it, the next. The pseudo-eugenic 
argument is that diseases and poisons, seemingly injurious, 
are really eugenic, being agents of natural selection for 
the elimination of the weakly. This argument that you 
protect a race by poisoning it may fitly be examined in 
the case of one of the most widespread and potent of all 
diseases that afflict mankind. Before doing so, we need 

only Observe that many diseases are wholly without any 
injurious racial action that we can discover. Measles 

many children and does lifelong damage to many more, 
ut its harm ends there; pneumonia and typhoid are 


great murderers of men, and probably typhoid, at any 

rate, has been so for vast ages; but the patient who 

recovers is none the worse, and posterity is untouched. 

On the other hand, I do not remember hearing, even from 

the pseudo-eugenists, that the age-long destruction of such 

vast numbers of mankind by typhoid fever has resulted 
in the evolution of an immune race, as it certainly should 
have done on their principles. 

About a quarter of a century ago, Sir Ronald Ross, as 
he now is, verified the guess of Sir Patrick Manson, and 
proved that the parasite of malaria is conveyed from the 
sick to the sound by a mosquito, in the body of which it 
goes through a definite portion of its life cycle. We 
know, beyond dispute, that contemporary nations or races 
or parts of the world which are cursed with malaria are 
enfeebled and unprogressive. The disease is less a killer 
than a sapper of vigour—though it kills vast numbers of 
its victims also. It has been endemic in certain areas 
for long ages. No immunity has been developed—or, at 
least, no immunity worth mentioning. What might we 
expect to happen to a vigorous, progressive and dominant 
people, if this disease were introduced among them? 
Here is a passage from Ross: 

Doubtless, marriage customs, by the substitution of parental 
for sexual selection, must exert a bad effect on the eugenics of 
some races. . . . Vices, superstition, misgovernment, and finally 
intellectual decadence, like failure in war, are probably secondary 
to the original causes. 

Among the most potent of these, and yet strangely overlooked 
by historians, must be widespread disease. I do not mean epidemic 
infection such as plague and cholera, which sweep through a popu- 
lation for a time and then leave it, but those endemic diseases 
which, when once introduced, oppress it for ever—particularly 
those which attack the children, kill many of them, and render 
a large percentage of the remainder sickly for years. I am aware 
it has been argued that such maladies really enhance development 
by destroying the unfit and leaving finally a robust and immune 
race ; but there is no evidence that they do really select or destroy 
the unfit in preference to the fit ; while, as regards the acquirement 
of racial immunity, this, if it really exists at all, must take thousands 
of years to be established. On the other hand, in the international 
struggle for existence or supremacy, a people of whom a large 
proportion have passed through a sickly childhood cannot but be 
at a disadvantage compared with more healthy nations ; and it 
is quite possible that the sudden introduction of an endemic disease 
among a people hitherto dominant in the world may end in its 
rapid downfall as regards science, arts, commerce and war... . 
In warm climates, intestinal parasites, dysentery and malaria 
probably have a most malign influence. . . . Modern science has, 
of course, shown that disease is very largely nothing but parasitism 
or its results; but this fact has not yet penetrated sufficiently 
into our studies of history. Historians, in attributing the downfall 
of nations to human agencies, have overlooked the probably greater 
effects produced by those obscure or invisible foes which destroy 
us from within.* 

The quotation is from an introduction to a little book 
by Mr. W. H. S. Jones, of the Perse School, Cambridge, 
in which, as a scholar and historian, and with the aid of 
medical men like Sir Clifford Allbutt and biologists like 
Sir Arthur Shipley, he argues very powerfully that the 
vera causa of the decadence of Greece was the introduction 
of malaria in the fifth century B.c. The Anopheles mosquito 
may have been there already, but was harmless in the 
absence of the parasite; but African and Asiatic slaves, 
and soldiers returning infected from expeditions into those 
continents, may have brought back the parasites in their 
blood—and the indigenous mosquito would soon see to 
it that they were effectively distributed. Says Ross: 
“It would require, say, half a century to obtain a firm 
hold of the country, and would then probably undermine 
that august civilisation when at its height.” 

The more conventional explanation is thus recently 
given by Professor William McDougall: 

The causes of this disaster were many. There was the psycho- 

logical infertility of the selected classes, with the decay of marriage 
and family life. There was exile and colonisation, both on a great 


* Malaria: A Neglected Factor in the History of Greece and Rome. 
By W. H. S. Jones, M.A., with an introduction by Major R. Ross, 
F.R.S., C.B., and a concluding chapter by G. G. Ellett, M.B. (Macmil- 





lan and Co., 1907.) 
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scale ; and there was almost perpetual warfare, largely of Greek 

against Greek; all tending strongly to the elimination of the 

most fit. There was finally, and on a great scale, exportation of 

Greeks by their Roman Conquerors, as slaves to do the clerical 

and professional work of the Roman Empire. No wonder that 

the collapse of that civilisation, borne by so small a population, 

was sudden and complete * 

It is to be regretted that Galton, a great and observant 
traveller, above prejudice, and deeply interested always 
in medical problems, was too old to consider closely the 
suggestion made by Jones and Ross. He read and approved 
the proofs of a volume, now out of print, published by the 
present writer in 1909, in which reference was made to 
the new theory, but without comment. For my part, 
I think the argument most cogent, as I did fifteen years 
ago. So does Sir Arthur Shipley, whose recent articleft 
on the introduction of malignant malaria into Russia by 
refugees returning last year from Astrakan should be 
consulted by the student. The population of Russia has 
diminished by sixteen to eighteen millions since 1918, 
and the cultivated area has been reduced by 50 per cent. 
The League of Nations has formed a cordon sanitaire on 
the eastern side of Poland and Roumania, but has been 
able to do no more. To mention nothing else, there is an 
immense world-shortage of quinine. ‘The author says 
that: “From a healthy land inhabited by energetic, hard- 
working peasants and cossacks, Southern Russia has been 
changed to a highly malarious country, and the physical 
degeneration which involved the decay of Egypt, Baby- 
lonia and Greece is overtaking half and more than half of 
its population. . . The absolute dissolution of Russia 
is taking place at an appalling rate.” 

By contrast, look at Japan, which enjoys an almost 
absolute immunity from malaria. ‘“‘ The Japanese,” says 
Dr. Ellett, “have displayed a patriotism and fearlessness 
such as was displayed by the Greeks at the height of their 
military and naval glory, before the moral decline, which 
ultimately proved their ruin, had as yet set its mark upon 
them. . The case of Japan is so very striking, more 
especially when looked at in contrast with her gigantic 
but unprogressive neighbour China, where malaria of a 
very severe type is constantly present.” 

North and South America, the non-malarial and malarial 
parts of Africa, may similarly be compared. The Japanese 
illustration is of no small moment to-day. Dr. Ellett 
was writing shortly after the Russo-Japanese War. Now 
we find Japan still unique amongst Asiatic peoples and 
not unlikely to make history of a catastrophic kind. We 
need scarcely ask the reception which Japanese parasitolo- 
gists and statesmen would give to-day to the proposal 
that malaria should be introduced into their country in 
order to enhance the vigour of the stock by elimination 
of the susceptible in accordance with the principles of 
pseudo-eugenics. But if Imperialists, not without concern 
for India in view of current events, will listen to a suggestion 
from biology and true eugenics (as never Imperialist did 
yet), we may urge that a successful campaign for the 
reduction of malaria in India would enhance beyond 
measure the vigour and resistance to Far Eastern aggression 
of the population of the peninsula, at present in the gri 
of malaria—“ that great tyrant,” as Ross calls it, ‘“‘ whic 
now holds half the world.” LEns. 


A LONDON DIARY 


Lonvon, Thursday. 
HE attempted sabotage of the Conference and the 
Dawes Report and the new policy of peace and 
reconciliation, need not have surprised our 
politicians and journalists, but it seems to have done so. 
The old workmen are there, with Poincaré, their superin- 
tendent, a little more in the background than usual, and the 
* National Welfare and National Decay. By William McDougall, 
F.R.S. (Methuen and Co., 1921.) 
t The Collapse of a Nation. 





English Review, June, 1924. 











Quai d’Orsay, or parts of it, alittle less. All the old puppets 
begin their dance over again. England is treacherous, 
Sir Eyre Crowe a pro-German, France, bleeding from 
thousand wounds, has been betrayed again. But this time 
there is a difference in the real as against the formal object 
of the manceuvre. This is not Mr. MacDonald, but 
M. Herriot. A French Minister, in substantial agreement 
with an English one, launches a policy which infuriates the 
French Opposition with its own Government. And up- 
fortunately for us and for France the centre of that Opposi- 
tion is the French Foreign Office. We are apt to complain, 
now and again, that our officials have too much to say in 
policy. But on the whole the characteristic of our civil 
service is its soldier-like readiness to take orders and to 
discharge them loyally. France, on the other hand, has a 
real bureaucracy, the ablest and the blindest in the world. 
And Poincaré is its image, its ideal, its god made manifest. 
That is what Mr. MacDonald, but much more M. Herriot, 
is up against. " * * 

As for the charges of bad faith started by the Echo de 
Paris, a glance at the published documents shows that 
there is nothing in them. They prove that both in Sir 
Eyre Crowe’s communications to M. Della Rocca and in the 
despatch to Italy, no attempt was made to assume 
M. Herriot’s consent to any point where it had not previously 
been obtained. The English point of view—which is quite 
obviously the American one—is stated to the English 
Ambassador in Rome in order that the Government to 
which he is accredited may become acquainted with it. It 
is not made quite so clear in the Belgian despatch. The 
reason is that Brussels had had a copy of the Italian 
despatch, that Herriot and Theunis had already been in 
communication, and that, therefore, the Belgian Minister 
had had the French account of what was agreed on at 
Chequers and what was not. If it is said that the despatches 
to Italy, Belgium, and Japan should also have been com- 
municated to France, the answer again is that France 
had been made acquainted with all the matter contained in 
them. Admittedly the question of guarantees, and also of 
a substitute for the Reparation Commission, was discussed 
at Chequers, and probably the two statesmen did not find 
themselves very far apart. Hence the rage of Poincare- 
Pertinax. 

* * * 

But how was the Echo de Paris loosed for this work? 
Everyone knows about this journal; a score of years 
ago I was in its office, and heard a bilious-looking gentleman 
abusing England. He and his successors (with the brief 
interval of the war) have been at that congenial work 
ever since. None the less, this paper has the run of the 
Quai d’Orsay, and I should be surprised to hear that its 
intelligence about the English Notes came from its London 
correspondent. It is indeed scarcely possible, for who 
could have communicated it? It is far more likely to 
have proceeded direct from the French Foreign Office. 

* * * 

This, then, is the testing point for Herriot. If he bows 
to the man whom he beat at the May elections, and who 
has mustered his own Foreign Office against him, the 
policy of conciliation lies in ruins, and the Conference will 
lead to nothing. There are undoubted fears here as to 
his tendency to yield to his ruthless foes in Paris, and the 
difficulty of obtaining from him an agreement to which 
he thinks he can stand. He is an honest man, with forces 
behind him whose strength, in the hot-house air of Pars, 
he may not realise. But there is no real need for English 
anxiety. Poincaré is the enemy, here, there and every- 
where. But his claws are drawn, and his return would merely 
mean that France would get no money from the Ruhr, for 
the Micum agreements are being artificially financed, 
and may collapse at any moment. In that case, we 
franc goes down to 120 again. Need that perturb us! 
France will have isolated herself, for the Belgian Govern- 
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ment will probably fall in a few weeks, and she will then 
be left without a friend in the Allied camp. And the 
Nationalists have no case. It is clear that the British 
contention is right, and that the existing Reparation 
Commission cannot be the body to control the operation 
of the Dawes Report. It is the organ of the régime which 
that report finally brings to an end, and it is impossible 
for us to consent to strengthening its powers by giving 
it the supervision of German industry and finance. America 
would not accept such an arrangement; it would destroy 
the value of the securities raised under it, and we should 
absolutely refuse to coerce Germany at the bidding of such 
a body. The difference, therefore, between us and the 
French Nationalists is a vital one. 
* ” . 

The difficulty about the return of the Ruhr exiles, to 
which I referred last week, is not, I am afraid, quite over. 
A great number have, in fact, come back; but unfor- 
tunately, on arriving at their homes, the majority found 
they were already occupied. Only about 20,000 have, 
I believe, been re-housed as well as repatriated. Another 
difficulty is that the returning officials have been required 
to sign a kind of oath of allegiance to the French High 
Commission. Probably these “ misunderstandings,” as 
the phrase goes, will be removed, and it is certain that 
M. Herriot is not responsible for them. 

* * * 


Lord Chalmers’s appointment as the Master of Peter- 
house makes an interesting phase in his career. It is 
not, of course, as I see one newspaper suggests, due to 
the fact that Lord Chalmers was a highly successful 
Secretary to the Treasury, or that he set a face of iron 
against all fiscal heresies and lapses, whether of a Chancellor 
or of more excusable offenders. A great financier is, 
doubtless, an asset in a College as elsewhere, but that 
kind of fame is not exactly a passport to its headship. 
Nor can Peterhouse have been solely won by Lord Chalmers’s 
knowledge of Pali. But it may well have been influenced 
by the fact that, following an old Treasury tradition, he 
has kept his scholarship intact, and has refreshed it by 
constant reading. Also, maybe, by its feeling that his 
manner in itself is a kind of discipline, which, having been 
experienced by Prime Ministers, may well be exercised 
on the more improvable minds of undergraduates. 

* * * 


I have read Mr. Osbert Sitwell’s Triple Fugue with an 
astonished admiration, not only of its ability, which is 
remarkable enough, but of its power of using words, for 
destructive or descriptive purposes, which is more remark- 
able still. ‘* Word-painting ” is a hackneyed phrase, but 
it really does give some idea of the pictorial quality of 
Mr. Sitwell’s writing. Here and there one says “ The 
paint is laid on too thick,” or “* This is a bit rococo,” but 
on the whole it is wonderful what effects of ornamentation 
he gets. The book has another distinction. Mr. Sitwell 
is a satirist—if we except Mr. Shaw he is the only satirist 
of his times—and he has done some particularly devastating 
work, not only on the people and the cliques he dislikes, 
but on the society which they make or which makes them. 
There are some cruel touches, and here and there a mis- 
understanding one. But such a world of affectations and 
false standards as this wants the savage, Byronic hand, 
if ever a society did. WAYFARER. 


Correspondence 
OPINION IN BERLIN UNIVERSITY 


To the Editor of Tuk New STATESMAN. 


Sm,—I regret to have to correct my statement that the 
reactionaries are in a minority among the students of Berlin 
University. My informants were mistaken. In the election 
of the students’ representatives held last week the combined 





poll of the parties of the Right was 2,412 and they obtained 
65 seats on the students’ representative body. The parties 
of the Left together polled 1,359 votes and elected 84 repre- 
sentatives, of whom three are Communists. As there are 
about 6,000 students in the University, about 68 per cent. 
voted. The parties of the Left did slightly better than at 
the last election. They gained six seats and the parties of 
the Right lost two. 

The Rector of Berlin University, Geheimrat Roethe, openly 
and actively supported the anti-republican parties. He even 
went so far as to prohibit a meeting organised by the Republican 
“ Deutscher Studentenbund,” at which Professor Bergstrisser 
and Count Montgelas were to have spoken on the Universities 
and the Fascist movement, while he permitted meetings 
addressed by a Fascist agitator with the typically German 
name of Dr. de la Chevallerie. 

The Rector of Berlin University is a Government official. 
If the German Government takes no notice of his conduct, 
one will be obliged to conclude that the Government thinks 
it right that the public expression of Republican opinions 
should be prohibited in German Universities. Had a University 
Rector in the days of the Kaiser prohibited a meeting in support 
of the monarchy and allowed meetings in favour of its over- 
throwal, he would have been promptly removed from his post. 
German Republicans, however, do not ask their Government 
to remove Geheimrat Roethe. They merely ask it to tell him 
that in future he must tolerate the public expression of all 
political opinions and abstain from partisan action within the 
University.—Yours, etc., Rosert DELL. 

Frankfurt-am-Main, 

July Gth. 


THE DISPUTE IN THE BUILDING TRADE 


To the Editor of Tue New STATESMAN. 


Sir,—As the building dispute is at the moment being 
investigated by a Court of Inquiry, it is futile to discuss what 
is ‘“‘the real trouble,’ but you will perhaps permit a reader 
to express regret at the tone of your article on July 5th on this 
subject and at certain statements contained therein. 

You may be assured that the master builders are not “ bent 
on trying a fall’; on the contrary, their spirit is conciliatory, 
notwithstanding their lock-out notice, and the provisional 
agreement concluded is proof of it. Because a certain action 
is swiftly taken, it is not to be assumed that for a long period 
previously there has been no desire to refrain from such action. 
What actually is the employers’ case? To affirm, as you do, 
that the master builders “* proceeded recklessly ” and “* without 
any attempt at prior negotiation,” is so contrary to reiterated 
and easily ascertainable fact, that one is amazed to find it appear- 
ing in so responsible a journal as Tae New SratresmMan. In 
arriving at the provisional agreement with the men, it was 
from the first made clear to them that its ratification by the 
employers was conditional upon the keeping of existing agree- 
ments and the honouring of previous awards. When the 
operatives put it to the ballot they made no reference to those 
conditions, albeit they were repeatedly affirmed by the employers, 
as documentary evidence shows. 

Whether the employers were justified in any case in issuing 
the lock-out notice may be left to the decision of the Court, 
and will, in the minds of thinking people, be decided by a prior 
question—is it or is it not for the good of industry that agree- 
ments and awards solemnly accepted by all parties shall be 
honourably observed until new decisions are jointly arrived 
at? It cannot escape any student of the building situation 
that the men are refusing to work overtime, even where reason- 
able need of it exists; are refusing to work forty-six and a 
half hours a week and are imposing penalties on operatives 
who do; and are obstructing, in other ways, the peaceful 
prosecution of a task which it is in the public interest should 
be carried out cheaply and expeditiously. 

Can you be ignorant of the facts, sir, when you state that 
the bringing of Liverpool into the National Agreement meant 
for the Liverpool operatives “an immediate and substantial 
reduction”? ? Are you not aware that that reduction was to 
take place by stages of one farthing an hour spread over a 
period extending to September, 19257? It is, then, obviously 
unfair to suggest that, while the rest of the operatives were to 
gain, the Liverpool men were to suffer “ an immediate and 
substantial reduction.” It was, in fact, a reduction which 
the workers themselves, through their representatives, had 
accepted, as a reasonable adjustment of the anomaly. 
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You proceed to speak of the men’s leaders as having “ done 
their best ” to persuade the strikers to return, and add “ the 
Federation can withhold strike pay, but more it cannot do.’’ 
Can it be unknown to you that while not at first officially father- 
ing the Liverpool strike, the strike has been nevertheless led 
by the chairman of the Operatives’ National Federation ; that 
the instructions and the brains of the Federation have guided 
the movement; that the Federation has periodically sent 
information to the strikers as to where they can find work in 
other parts of the country ; that some of the strikers have been 
actually working elsewhere for less wages than were obtainable 
in Liverpool ; and that although the Federation has withheld 
strike pay, local contributions, long overdue to the central 
fund, have been retained in Liverpool for strike purposes ? 
Such, at any rate, are the affirmations of a well-informed person 
living in the affected area. 

It is a pity to import into this quarrel, as you appear to do, 
motives on the employers’ side of a subtlety of which those who 
know them best can hardly think them capable. A little 
sympathy with men who, after a very lean time during the 
War, are now striving, not without thought for the public 
interest, to get their industry on such a basis as will give reason- 
able security for capital invested, will, I suggest, help one to 
understand how it may be true that the employers are fighting 
for the sanctity of agreements. Indeed, their efforts to conduct 
business on a national basis are all in favour of collective bar- 
gaining, that great principle for which Trade Unionism itself 
has so long fought ; whereas the irreconcilable attitude of the 
operatives, who have made no concession whatever, either 
to the Minister of Labour or to the Court of Inquiry, is breaking 
up their own Federation in favour of direct trading and regional 
or local settlements. 

As to the guaranteed week, which the operatives have now 
arbitrarily demanded on a fifty per cent. basis as a condition 
of remaining at work, this was dealt with under the terms of 
the provisional agreement. It was to be the subject of an early 
enquiry with a view to finding an equitable basis of operation. 
The operatives have made much of their inability to negotiate 
while the sword of a threatened lock-out hung over their heads. 
But even when, at the instance of the Minister of Labour, 
himself a Labour man, they are asked to be calm while an 
impartial Court examines the case, by an immediate strike 
they themselves suspend over the heads of employers and 
public alike not a sword, but a sledge hammer.—Yours, etc., 

A READER. 

London. 

July 7th. 


THE MISSION TO THE VATICAN 


To the Editor of Tuk New STaTesMAN. 


Sir,—** Wayfarer” is apparently ignorant of the fact that 
the Pope is among many other things as much of a “ European 
Sovereign” as any other. The temporal power has never been 
entirely abolished, and the Pope still rules as a sovereign over 
the small portions of Rome still left him after 1870. He is 
not a subject of the King of Italy and it is not possible for 
him as head of the Church Universal to be the subject of any 
one nation or State. Hence an Envoy at his Court from a 
“non-Catholic State” like England is quite in order and of 
great benefit, especially when you remember that there are 
15 million Catholics in the Empire. It is obviously very dis- 
courteous to let the existence of a mission depend on the 
shifting of Governments, and I think ‘“‘ Wayfarer ”’ does not 
realise that there are large numbers of Scottish and English 
Catholics with strong democratic sympathies. The apparent 
cleavage between Catholicism and Democracy in France is, 
I am convinced, more apparent than real, and after all it can 
hardly be said that the dogmatic secularism of Monsieur Combes 
did much to heal the breach. The French Premier is making a 
great mistake by stirring up fresh religious strife in France, 
and as far as Alsace is concerned will find that secularisation 
will be definitely resisted.—Yours, etc., 

Leeds. W. R. Cumpe. 


THE STAGE AND THE MACHINE 


To the Editor of Tue New StaTesMAn. 

Sir,—I wonder whether you will let me make a belated 
comment on the very kind and discerning review of my book 
The New Theatre and Cinema of Soviet Russia, which appeared 


in your issue of June 28th? Iwas very glad to see that your 
reviewer drew attention to what I might call the new cult of 
the Machine in the new Russian theatre, for actually this jg 
the most important thing in the present-day development of 
the theatre. I say the new cult because there is an old cult 
of an entirely different character. I mean the cult of the 
machinery of the theatre, the stage carpentry, which I think 
began with Scribe and certainly found a culmination in Max 
Reinhardt. The latter has so actively fostered this cult that 
it has had the result of converting the German theatre into 
the likeness of a factory containing huge masses of machi 

for the manufacture of dramatic goods from the raw material, 
Indeed, Reinhardt’s chief contribution to the advance of the 
stage, so-called, has been the introduction of a factory-full of 
whirling and shrieking things of steel and iron (such as one 
finds at Wembley), the whole forming a steel vampire capable 
of draining the spiritual and technical lives of actors and 
converting the latter into slaves obedient to its monstrous 
dictates. 


If Max Reinhardt and his theatre introduce us to a theatrical 
age where the Machine is master, the Russian workers and their 
theatre introduce us to a theatrical age where the Machine js 
slave. It is a great and important difference. The workers 
and their instructors, including the inspired Meierhold, are 
studying their old master and learning the best way of making 
it obedient to their will. Probably, this way lies liberation. 


And here is the point I wish to emphasise. The Russian 
workers, who as your reviewer observes “ possess the least 
machinery,” are in their theatre consciously drifting away 
from the tyranny of the beast, while the Americans, who are 
the most machine-ridden people in the world, are still uncon- 
sciously drifting with it even in their forms of entertainment. 
It is quite true,as your reviewer says, that “ while the managers 
of New York still vainly attempt to produce nature in its 
second-best form, the Russian men of the theatre have realised 
that this is an age of massed machinery and massed men.” 
But the implication that the New York stage exhibits only 
human beings while the Moscow stage exhibits only human 
machines is not quite correct.’ The New York stage exhibits 
a great deal of natural energy converted into mechanical 
energy, especially in the form of dances—‘* Fox Trot,” “ Two 
Step,” “‘ Cake Walk,” “‘ Shimmy,” ete. Actually these dances 
are machine dances, seeing that they reproduce the exact 
movements of machinery. And the dancers themselves are 
machines. Much of the New York music has machine sounds 
and rhythms. Take ‘“ Jazz,” for instance. But as far as I 
know, the Americans, for all their clever talking, are unaware 
of the machine origin, nature and quality of their much beloved 
dances and music. 


It is different in Moscow. Thcre the new men of the theatre 
have discovered the mechanical and dynamical secret of the 
American dance and music. They are very actively engaged 
in the search after knowledge of these things, and in so doing 
they are learning the mechanism of their own bodies, that is, 
of their own movements which they have transferred to the 
machine. 


In this conscious recognition of the machine as an expression 
of present-day man and society I am convinced we are witnessing 
the birth of the real Machine Age of the Theatre—just as the 
Power Conference at Wembley, which I have attended as a 
member, announces the, birth of the Age of Electricity. To-day 
Power and the Machine occupy universal attention. The struggle 
for the truth of the human value of the Machine has divided 
the whole thinking world into two opposing camps. It is in 
this gigantic struggle for the truth of the vast new force that 
the new dramatic motive lies. Civilised human beings may 
no longer be considered as human beings. To-day men and 
women are forms of mechanical energy made to standardised 
patterns. As such they must take the stage. And as such 
they are taking the stage. In machine plays by Toller, Kaiser 
and Capek, they are represented as victims of the Machine 
as the personified principle of evil. In popular plays in Russia 
they are represented as likenesses of the Machine in which we 
can trace some redeeming nobility of character. Russia 1s 
being reconstructed on a Power basis. The Russian Theatre 
is being reconstructed on a Power basis. When our own country 
indulges in an orgy of Power basis reconstruction, as it is going 
to do, then our theatre will join in the orgy or disappear 
altogether. It is only in the theatre that a people can watch 
themselves unfolding under the touch of a good or an evil 
spirit (whichever the new machine happens to be).—Yours, etc., 

HuntTiy CARTER. 
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Miscellany 


THE B.B.G. 


EN are so familiar with the “Blind Beggars’ 

M Guild” and its sober but really beautiful uniform 

in our streets to-day that they take both for 

ted and hardly ask themselves how the great organisa- 
tion arose. 

I have indeed heard children ask how it was that a 
lusty, bright-eyed young man striding down the street 
should be connected with such a name as the “ Blind 
Beggars’” Guild; but for all of us grown-ups the thing 
has become a matter of course like the Salvation Army. 
We never stop to think of the odd incongruity of the 
name. 

Yet the story is fascinating. It is what I have heard 
Lord Atchamhurst call “‘a romance of modern organisa- 
tion,” and again, Professor Boodle has called it in his 
work on The Anglo-Saxon Spirit (Beacon and Co. 17s. 6d.) 
“a typical, perhaps the most typical, development of an 
Anglo-Saxon institution from a purely private to a semi- 
public function.”’ 

Before telling the story in the briefest fashion, I must 
assure my readers that the proof of this article has been 
submitted to Draga, Lord Pallington, for it would be an 
offence to the memory of one of our greatest public men 
if anything should appear of which he would have dis- 
approved. 

It was during the great distress following upon the 
first great European war, that the late Lord Pallington 
(then plain Mr. Powke) found himself compelled, after 
a very disastrous speculation, to turn to some new field 
of industry. Having genius, his vision was intense rather 
than precise: he had no exact plan in his head. He was 
directed by a trifling accident towards what was to be 
the success of his life—and a thing to him of unspeakably 
greater advantage—the foundation of a most beneficent 
national institution. He was turning over in his pocket 
some loose change (the jingling of which reminded him 
ironically that his total available capital was now reduced 
to £300), when he saw, at the corner of Paradise Gardens, 
a blind beggar, standing complete with eye-shield, tin 
mug, little dog and stick, and even the traditional placard 
hung by a string from his shoulders. 

In one moment—how genius leaps where industry 
must crawl !—he had a plan in his mind. 

Mr. Powke first looked very carefully over the standing 
figure, the dog, the stick, the eye-shield, the tin mug and 
the placard; then without any hesitation he made his 
first investment in his new enterprise. He dropped one 
penny and a halfpenny into the tin mug. 

His object in sacrificing the second coin was to call 
the Blind Beggar’s particular attention by the double 
ring and also to notice whether the dropping of more than 
one coin appeared to the said B. B. a normal, or an 
abnormal, event. The thanks he received were purely 
conventional; that gave him his first hint. He passed 
on, turned the corner, so that he might not be observed 
by those who might have noticed his act of charity (let 
alone by the Blind Beggar himself), cast about among 
the houses facing the blind beggar’s pitch until he found 
one which had a window to let, almost exactly opposite 
the recipient of his recent bounty. He drew a chair up 
in front of the window, and watched the Blind Beggar 
through a pair of strong binoculars, hour after hour. 

What command of detail have our modern captains 
of industry! The future Lord Pallington sat like this 
without food or drink through all that noon and all the 
afternoon, noting with a pencil stroke each passer-by and 
putting a rapid cross against those foolish enough to drop 
coins into the little tin mug. 

The light dwindled. The April night came on. The 


blind beggar did not budge, nor did Mr. Powke. It was, 
as is so often the case in the great undertakings of modern 
commerce, a trial of endurance. It was nearly nine 
o’clock before some necessity for food shifted the mendicant 
from his post and he began to shuffle slowly westward 
through the now deserted street, tapping with his stick 
and nervously clutching at the string whereby his little 
dog led him along. 

The moment the quarry moved, the hound was afoot. 
Long before the B. B. had reached the end of the short 
street, Mr. Powke was walking at a leisurely pace about 
fifty yards behind him. After perhaps half a mile of 
this slow progress they came to an open space, with 
railings standing on a broad stone base. The beggar 
made as though to sit down and Mr. Powke immediately 
darted into the refuge of a portico from which he could 
see without being seen. 

He saw the B. B. sit down with a gesture of great relief 
upon the broad stone shelf, warily lift his eye-shield, 
glance beneath it furtively to right and left and then, 
there being no one in sight, remove it, as also the placard; 
both of which he thrust into the pocket of his shabby 
green coat. After that, he turned out from the pocket 
on the opposite side the coins accumulated and began 
counting them under the electric light above him. Mr. 
Powke noted that he divided them by shillings and he 
carefully counted each shilling that was dropped back 
again. Now and then a piece of silver would appear and 
was set aside, then the whole was put back into the pocket 
and Mr. Powke accounted for a little over £1 4s. All 
this done, the B. B. rose and went his way at a brisk pace 
towards some home of his, still further westward. 

Two days were allowed to pass; upon the third, Mr. 
Powke approached the blind beggar and drew him into 
conversation. He learnt from him the conditions under 
which the police allowed him the monopoly of this pitch 
and one or two other details which, true or false, the man 
was willing to advance. 

The next step was the hire of an assistant. For this 
purpose Mr. Powke laid his hand upon a man with whose 
past he was familiar, purchased a binocular for him, set 
him to watch at the window and himself went out to 
seek other pastures. 

He deliberately took a very different quarter of London, 
near St. Pancras Station, found another Blind Beggar, 
took up a post of observation, hired for a small tip from 
the foreman of a stables, and repeated the whole process. 
He set another watcher there next day, and he did it all 
over again a third time in Southwark, a fourth in Bethnal 
Green, a fifth in Hammersmith. 

By this time he had accumulated a fairly representative 
chart of hours, receipts, proportion of donors to passers-by, 
etc., and he was ready to go forward. He drew up a 
report upon each of the original five, mapped out another 
five in other parts of the town, planting his watchers as 
usual and rapidly extending his operations. 

Before the end of the year he had one hundred Blind 
Beggars upon his list, of whom twenty-seven were not 
really blind at all, of whom all but eight were at work 
before ten in the morning and all but seventeen were on 
duty till at least eight o’clock at night; only three, he 
found, made a break in the middle of the day for food, 
etc., etc. He had a full statistic for hisnext great advance. 

This was to go from one B. B. to the other (acting 
each time under a different name), and profess friendship 
and aid, with that sympathy which is so necessary when 
we approach the poor for their own good. 

He began by charitably proposing to each of these one 
hundred men that he should guarantee them a certain 
daily receipt, larger than that which they had confessed 
to obtaining by their own efforts, for he professed to be 
shocked to hear how little they managed to collect. I 
very much regret to say that they had all grossly under- 
stated their incomes, but those who have undertaken the 
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hard work of uplift will not be surprised at the shocking 
disregard for truth in that class of society. Meanwhile, 
he was extending his operations and adding to his tables 
a second, a third and a fourth hundred, but as his eapital 
was now drawing to an end, he did not extend it beyond 
a fifth hundred, which indeed covered the greater part 
of the Metropolis. Furnished with a complete knowledge, 
not only of averages, but of detailed receipts, Mr. Powke 
next undertook the really delicate operation known in 
higher financial circles as “‘the Double Cross.” He 
satisfied the police. This done, he played the master 
stroke and gathered in the whole. 

Each B. B. was individually informed that his mal- 
feasance was now known, those who were not really blind 
were given indisputable proof that their cheat was in 
the hands of a powerful agent, each statement of receipt 
was compared with the real average income, in many 
cases restitution was demanded and was of course unobtain- 
able. These wicked men who had imagined themselves 
to be fleecing gullible charity sought each his particular 
policeman, but in vain. The police turned a deaf ear 
to such appeals and threatened that the B. B.’s should 
lose their pitches if they showed any incompatibility of 
temper. 

After this action, Mr. Powke had all the Blind Beggars 
of London, real and apparent, in his hand, and was already 
known among his intimates at the Babylon Bar as “‘ The 
Blind Beggar King.” His original capital had been by 
this time replenished by his rightful demands from the 
miserable beings who had attempted to deceive him, but 
to whom he deigned to return good for evil. Five hundred 
Blind Beggars at an average of 10s. each a week gave 
him an ample income with which to proceed. He provided 
for articles to appear in the press, denouncing the growth 
of mendicancy since the war and urging the necessity 
for its organisation. He gave the blind beggars pamphlets 
for distribution, assuring the charitable that accounts 
were now audited and that a Guild had been formed for 
protecting their interests, so that no donation could be 
wasted upon an unworthy object. As his income grew, 
he obtained the services of Sir Archibald Glass, R.A., 
to design a sober but striking uniform with the letters 
“ B. B. G.” modestly inscribed in blue upon the lapels 
of the coat. 

Thus gradually, and by careful, modest, unobtrusive 
steps, was the great affair built up. Londoners grew 
familiar with the uniform which guaranteed the control 
of those who received and the proper auditing of donations. 
Indeed, the auditing was conducted by Mr. Powke’s 
own nephew, the name of whose firm stood second to 
none for integrity. A few abandoned creatures who 
attempted to imitate the uniform and beg on their own 
were dealt with severely by the magistrates, who rightly 
pointed out the special wickedness of such an offence in 
view of the institution now existing for the public good. 

Sir Henry Powke (as he now became in the first Birthday 
Honours List following upon the second Great War) 
had long gathered into his magnificent organisation other 
forms of mendicancy, and I am glad to say many of the 
smaller trades as well, which, if they cannot properly be 
called mendicant, are at least precarious, such as the 
retail sale of matchboxes, laces, penny toys and flowers, 
together with boot-blacking and the dissemination of the 
organs of influence owned by the greatest and most 
powerful of our great nobles. The whole of this superb 
advance covered less than fifteen years. As is always the 
case with success, the last efforts of the enterprise were 
the greatest, and we have remarked within the last twenty- 
four months the great new Central Offices in Holborn and 
the District Offices in the various parts of London which 
have sprung up, with their characteristic Grecian archi- 
tecture, almost before our eyes. To-day, apart from the 
Grand Master, the Wardens, the District Inspectors, the 
Local Inspectors, Checkers, Accountants and the rest, no 


less than 7,582 members of the Blind Beggars’ Guild now 
stand upon the rolls, and there has recently been added, 
standing between the magnificent Enquiry wing of the 
Central Office and the Employers’ Lounge, a department 
which occupies itself with all the legitimate branches of 
banking, including, as a special feature, operations in the 
foreign exchanges. 

Lord Pallington did not live long to enjoy the honour 
which was conferred upon him on the conclusion of hig 
great life work. He died from a very painful form of 
Cxcopenuria of the Aisthétic Processes, at the com- 
paratively early age of 69 and eleven months. It 
may be truly said of him more than of any other of 
his kind in our generation, that if we would seek a 
monument, we have but to look around. All the old 
squalor of beggary in London has disappeared. Every- 
ane the bright uniform of the B. B. G. has vasa 
it, and in the whole of that great society, or family as the 
founder preferred to call it, there is not one whose name, 
antecedents, actions, character, thumb marks, permanent 
scars, etc., are not in the hands of the public authorities, 
Best of all, the deaths from starvation have been reduced 
from 8.837 per cent. to 3.256, and the illegitimate births 
from 8.982 to 7.615. Decimals to three places. 


H. Beu.oc. 


THE ANCRE AT HAMEL 


HERE tongues were loud and hearts 
were light 
I heard the Ancre flow ; 

Waking oft at the mid of night 

I heard the Ancre flow. 
I heard it crying, that sad rill, 

Below the painful ridge, 
Past the burnt unraftered mill 

And the relic of a bridge. 


And could this sighing water seem 
To call me far away, 

And its pale word dismiss as dream 
The voices of to-day ? 

The voices in the bright room chilled 
And that mourned on alone, 

The silence of the midnight filled 
With that brook’s troubling tone. 


The struggling Ancre had no part 
In these new hours of mine, 
And yet its stream ran through my heart, 
I heard it grieve and pine, 
As if its rainy tortured blood 
Had swirled into my own 
When by its battered bank I stood 
And shared its wounded moan. 
EpmunpD BLUNDEN. 


Music 
MADNESS 


OT midsummer madness, of course; that 1s 
hardly a disability that Mr. Nigel Playfair 1s 
likely to suffer from! So far-looking, wary 
and experienced a theatrical purveyor 1S 

much more likely to be afflicted with winter wisdom, but 
here at last we have on record the fact that Mr. Nigel 
Playfair for once broke through his congenital distrust 
of contemporary work and staged a comedy with music 
by two young living authors. This in itself is a great 
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achievement, and whatever vicissitudes of fortune 
await Mr. Playfair, he will always be able to murmur 
to his own comfort : “Well I did, once upon a time, 
take a risk” ; and let us hope there will be nobody near 
so devoid of the elements of politeness as to murmur: 
“Jt was a very small one—a cast of four characters 
and only one scene.” It is fit and proper that the 
expense of production should influence a theatre 
rs choice of a play to some extent. For 
example, I once suggested that Rimsky-Korsakov’s 
Snegourochka might prove a winner at the Lyric 
Theatre, Hammersmith, since it has been enormously 
ular in Russia, and is chock full of tunes, sentiment 
and fancy; but I was at once reminded that an adequate 
orchestra would cost possibly £800 a week and would 
be quite outside the resources of the Lyric Theatre, 
which is small to begin with and also charges moderately 
low prices—although I note (with some satisfaction, 
since the — management prides itself on its business 
capacity) that the prices of seats are not stated on the 
e. So here is a tip for the young composer 
to begin with. He must write a score—if he is thinking 
of production at the Lyric Theatre—for not more than a 
dozen instruments, and I venture to think that this is no 
real handicap. A composer with any guts will revel 
in such a restriction. If you have musical imagination 
and invention you can do a wonderful amount with 
twelve instruments—marvels have been done with 

four, and three, and two! 
Unfortunately we do not, at present, seem able to 
produce imagination and invention. Our young com- 
rs are either harmless imbeciles with a natural 
gift for tune—there are very few of them about but 
they are the authors of the good popular songs which 
are heard now and again in revues and musical plays— 
or they are like Mr. Armstrong Gibbs, the composer 
of Midsummer Madness, men of learning and taste 
disabled by some excess of musical good breeding from 
making fools of themselves and oe us. I 
have the greatest admiration for the skill with which 
Mr. Armstrong Gibbs has composed the music to 
Mr. Clifford Bax’s play. No musician could listen to 
that ingenious, tasteful score without pleasure. There 
is nothing commonplace, obvious, loud or cheap, 
but on the other hand there is nothing that stirs, 
excites, warms or exhilarates. There is no room for 
such good behaviour in music. Even in the drawing- 
room it palls and may become a tedious oppression. 
All through the music of Midsummer Madness we are 
left longing for a little natural vivacity—a burst of 
music from the reins, or some other part of the human 
anatomy than the head. Mr. Armstrong Gibbs’s music 
is all head music. It is the product of a school, the 
Cambridge school. It might have been written by 
Mr. Edward J. Dent or any one of a dozen Cambridge 
musicians, There is nothing peculiar and special to 
Mr. Armstrong Gibbs in it. It is as impersonal and as 
much in the vogue as the manners of any quinquennium 
of King’s College undergraduates. To go into the 
theatre and listen to Mr. Armstrong Gibbs’s music is 
like going into a smoking-room and hearing the con- 
versation of half-a-dozen Old Wykehamists. A never- 
mentioned, never-written code made up of innumerable 
small, scarce perceptible habits of mind and body will 
guide the conversation along invisible parallel lines that 
never meet. Contact, real contact, there will be none ! 
tead of life there will be a mimicry of life, under 
which the real personal life of each individual may flow 
undisturbed. This discipline, which is excellent for 
securing to the individual peace and composure in 
company, is fatal to creative work if imposed upon the 
artist. What we ask of him is himself, not the good 
a of aset. My complaint against Mr. Armstrong 
aan S music is that it is not the creation of an individual 
» it ls mere group music, period music, fashion music. 


But it must be remembered that the English Folk-song 


group in going back to authentic pre-Handelian English 
music are beginning in the right way. If we are ever 
to get a great new English school of music we must go 
back to our own past and throw overboard all our 
imitation Wagnerism, Debussyism and Germanic class- 
icism. I did not always believe that this was necessary. 
I used to feel so strongly that great music was the 
production of the chance great musical genius that 
all movements or schools in music seemed to me 
unnecessary and insignificant. But now I realise 
that the great musical genius when he arrives, depends 
largely on the musical traditions in which he grows 
up. Also there is room in music for the lesser men, 
the men of great talent, and the value of their work 
depends to an even greater extent upon the musical 
soil in which they are nourished. I therefore do not 
deplore the folk-song, pre-Handelian English elements 
in Mr. Armstrong Gibbs’s music, and I recognise that 
perhaps its rather generic character is only due to a 
eae phase in Mr. Armstrong Gibbs's development. 
ossibly underneath this knowledge and this mask of 
good musical manners there exists a real Armstrong 
Gibbs who has got something tosay. Let us devoutly 
hope so, for nothing is more wearisome than having 
to carp continuously at the imperfections of living 
English composers. Anyhow, I will make a personal 
confession and admit that I would far rather listen to 
the music of Midsummer Madness than to either of 
Sir Edward Elgar’s much applauded symphonies. 

But what is to be said of Mr. Clifford Bax’s libretto. 
It is so thin-blooded that it is almost transparent and 
invisible. Here we get a literary taste and refinement 
apparently similar to that displayed by Mr. Gibbs in 
his music, but only superficially so, and applied to 
much less solid material. Mr. Gibbs’s music has a 
definite group character, whereas Mr. Bax’s libretto 
has only the nonentity of Mr. Bax behind it. I am 
not being offensive in saying this. I am not saying 
that Mr. Bax is a nonentity. I merely mean that Mr. 
Bax (however great or however little Mr. Bax may be !) 
is not in Midsummer Madness because there is nothing 
in Midsummer Madness, nought, nihil ! 

But if I am astonished at Mr. Nigil Playfair’s choice 
of a work with which to proclaim his dare-devil reck- 
lessness, his independence of dug-out antiquities and 
his determination to do something for the young 
English author, I am even more astonished at his 
choice of specimens of the young unknown English 
actor. Even I, who hardly ever read the papers, 
had heard of his new discovery, Miss Marjorie Dixon, 
hailing—most auspiciously !—from the North. But 
what do I find! A young lady, very pleasant, appar- 
ently totally devoid of nerves—as it was her first 
appearance on any stage, and she showed no sign of 
nervousness—but completely lacking in any per- 
sonality or potentiality of personality. Miss Dixon 
has a pleasant voice, but she sings with as little dis- 
tinction as she acts, and it is easy to see that she never 
will be any better than she is now. She had an equally 
accomplished artist in her partner, Mr. Hubert Eisdell, 
who was not born for the stage and should never 
have left the Urban and Suburban concert platform. 
Beside these, Mr. Frederick Ranalow and, above all, 
Miss Marie Tempest, had no difficulty in shining with 
such dazzling brilliance as to make one quite uncom- 
fortable. Ah, how I long to see and hear another 
Marie Tempest! A Marie Tempest forty years younger 
than this great artist who to-day fascinates you with 
her mind and her art, although she has now only a 
shadow of a voice and moves in the remembrance of 
her youth and beauty. Only Marie Tempest gave us 
any suggestion of Midsummer Madness. 

As an excuse to see her this “ comedy with music ” 
justifies itself if it does not justify one’s belief in Mr. 
Nigil Playfair’s judgment. 


W. J. Turner. 
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Current Literature 
BOOKS IN GENERAL 


HE July number of The Criterion is a very good 
jone. It opens with an astonishingly fine piece 
of translation by Scott Moncrieff, The Death of 
Albertine (Marcel Proust). It contains a fascinating 
lecture by Virginia Woolf on Character in Fiction; a 
delightful discourse by Osbert Sitwell on Bayreuth, a 
city which many have visited and few have looked at ; 
an essay on Le Pére Hyacinthe by that infrequent writer, 
Frederick Manning, who has only had a fraction of the 
appreciation which is his due. It contains other items, 
critical and creative, of varying merit. The Cat and the 
Moon, by W. B. Yeats, I enjoyed only for its diction, 
its content being drawn very mild. I have no comments 
to make, however, on these other items, though other 
readers may find them as interesting. 
* * * 


Proust: this is a beautiful arabesque of self-analysis. 
It is a good piece of Proust, and yet there is something 
about it which chills enthusiasm. The immense egotism 
of Proust, though it is a source of his merits, becomes at 
last almost stifling. Albertine has only existed as a stimu- 
lant to impressions exquisitely painful or delightful. One 
is reminded of Spinoza’s definition of love: a titillation 
accompanied by the idea of external cause. 


* * * 


Mrs. Woolf’s lecture raises some subtle and some familiar 
points. She takes as a text a remark of Mr. Arnold 
Bennett, that “ the foundation of good fiction is character- 
creating and nothing else. . . . Style counts; plot 
counts; originality of outlook counts. But none of 
these counts anything like so much as the convincingness 
of the characters. If the characters are real the novel 
will have a chance; if they are not, oblivion will be its 
portion.” Mr. Bennett went on to draw the conclusion 
that we have no young novelists of first-rate importance 
at the present moment, because they are unable to create 
characters that are real, true and convincing. She accepts 
Mr. Bennett’s definition of the fundamental nature of the 
novel, but she turns the tables on him by arguing that it is 
not the younger novelists who have failed to recognise 
this truth in their work, but the Edwardian novelists, 
namely, Mr. Bennett, Mr. Wells, Mr. Galsworthy. The 
Georgians, on the other hand—Mr. Forster, Mr. Lawrence, 
Mr. Joyce, Mr. Strachey, Mr. Eliot—have aimed more 
directly at the capture of character. She describes her im- 
pressions of a little old lady she met in the train as an ex- 
ample of character imposing itself on another person. “ Here 
is Mrs. Brown making someone begin almost automatically 
to write a novel about her. I believe that all novels begin 
with an old lady in the corner opposite. I believe that 
all novels, that is to say, deal with character, and that it 
is to express character—not to preach doctrines, sing songs, 
or celebrate the glories of the British Empire—that the 
form of the novel, so clumsy, verbose and undramatic, 
so rich, elastic, and alive, has been evolved.” How, 
she asks, would Mr. Wells set about the capture of Mrs. 
Brown : 

Mrs. Brown, I have said, was poorly dressed and very small. 
She had an anxious, harassed look. I doubt whether she was 
what you callan educated woman. Seizing upon all these symptoms 
of the unsatisfactory condition of our primary schools with a 
rapidity to which I can do no justice, Mr. Wells would instantly 
project upon the windowpane a vision of a better, breezier, jollier, 
happier, more adventurous and gallant world, where these musty 
railway carriages and fusty old women do not exist ; where miracu- 
lous barges bring tropical fruit to Camberwell by eight o’clock in 
the morning; where there are public nurseries, fountains and 
libraries, dining-rooms, drawing-rooms and marriages; where 
every citizen is generous and candid, manly and magnificent, and 
rather like Mr. Wells himself. But nobody is in the least like 


es 


Mrs. Brown. There are no Mrs. Browns in Utopia. Indeed] 
do not think that Mr. Wells, in his passion to make her what she 
ought to be, would waste a thought upon her as she is. And what 
would Mr. Galsworthy see? Can we doubt that the wall of 
Doulton’s factory would take his fancy? There are women in 
that factory who make twenty-five dozen earthenware pots every 
day. There are mothers in the Mile End Road who depend upon 
the farthings which those women earn. But there are employers 
in Surrey who are even now smoking rich cigars while the nightingale 
sings. Burning with indignation, stuffed with information, arraign. 
ing civilisation, Mr. Galsworthy would only see in Mrs. Brown , 
pot broken on the wheel and thrown into the corner. Mr. 

alone of the Edwardians, would keep his eyes in the carriage, 


* * * 


On the railway carriage, mark, not on Mrs. Brown. Mr, 
Woolf’s criticism of Mr. Bennett, as a typical Edwardian 
novelist, is that he lavishes on environment a minute atten. 
tion which should be directed upon character ; describes g 
house and its surroundings so vividly that the reader js 
mesmerised into believing that it must be inhabited by 
a living person. It is true that Mr. Bennett is lavish 
of such descriptions, but it is not true that his characters 
do not live. I took down The Old Wives’ Tale to 
verify my recollection of Mr. Povey and the two sisters, 
Mrs. Bain, the French prostitute, Gerald Scales and the 
rest of them; Charlotte, Sophia—all, were very much 
alive. 

* * * 

No, to say the Edwardians do not create character is 
unfair. Kipps is a real and living character, so is young 
Mr. Lewisham. It would be untrue to say, though 
naturally they are different, that they are not as real and 
living as any characters either in Mr. Forster’s or Mr, 
Lawrence’s novels. The kind of interest each author 
takes in his characters is, of course, different, but just as 
different in the case of any two Georgians when they are 
compared together, as when an Edwardian is put beside 
a Georgian. Mr. Lawrence’s interest in character is 
different from Mr. Strachey’s and Mr. Bennett’s from Mr. 
Galsworthy’s. I do not, for my own part, see that in 
Mr. Forster’s last book, A Passage to India, the sociological 
element is a wit less prominent than it is in Tono- 
Bungay. In each case the “ atmosphere ” which distorts 
human relations, making people behave wildly and foolishly 
who under other circumstances would be neither wild nor 
foolish, is an important part of the subject. In Mr. Wells’ 
novel we have the clashes of class consciousness and the 
confusions of the social order, making it impossible for people 
to behave properly to each other; in Mr. Forster’s, racial 
consciousness and the confusions of a system, once estab- 
lished firmly on the distinction between a conquering 
race and a subject race, but now in the process of rapid 
decay. In both cases no one really knows where he or 
she stands. Mr. Forster’s subject is a subtler one and 
requires more delicate scales, but I cannot see that his 
method as a novelist of approaching character and environ- 
ment is essentially different from Mr. Wells’, leaving out 
from the work of the latter as irrelevant (as it is) his belief 
in progress. 

* . * 

One of the most delightful as well as one of the most 
useful books has just been published by the Clarendon 
Press at Oxford, the Pocket Oxford Dictionary. It is 4 
book that has all the qualities: every virtue, every grace. 
It is elegant, it is compact, it is convenient, it is as full of 
information as an egg is of meat. It tells you how to 
spell aorta, battalion, pharmaceutical. It tells you the 
meaning of a fluke (not a lucky, accidental stroke, but 4 
kind of kidney potato), of “John Company,” “ ling, 
“sc papoose,” “ tungsten,” “ berhyme,” “ almug ” and 
“*z00m.” It is a book which acrostic, nor indeed any other 
editor, will be able to afford to be without, and it will 
come as a boon and a blessing to the acrostic guesser, the 
scribbler, the poet, the prince, the peer and the per. It 
costs only three shillings and sixpence, and it is prin 
on a suave India paper and it has one thousand pages. 

AFFABLE Hawk. 
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HENRY VAUGHAN 


Vaughan: Poems and Prose. Nonesuch Press. (Edition 
jimited to 850.) 15s. 

Michelet, as he brings to a close his story of the long martyrdom 
of Joan of Arc, losing, all at once, his cold, judicial bitterness, 
flames into a passionate denunciation of our race, that startles 
not so much by its suddenness, even, as by its choice of the 
supreme English sin—our unbending, unchristian, unalterable 

‘de, “ C'est le seul peuple qui n’ait pu revendiquer [’ Imitation 
i Jésus ; un Frangais pouvait écrire ce livre, un Allemand, un 
Italien, jamais un Anglais. De Shakespeare 4 Milton, de Milton 
4 Byron, leur belle et sombre littérature est sceptique, judaique, 
satanique, pour résumer, anti-chrétienne.”” And he calls to 
witness the very aborigines of America, “qui ont souvent tant 
de pénetration et d’originalité” ; have not they, too, a legend that 
Christ was a Frenchman crucified at London, and Pontius 
Pilate an English magistrate ? 

We may admit this charge of pride ; we may prove it the truer 
by being rather proud to admit it ; but there remains one period 
when our “ fine and gloomy literature ” did produce great Chris- 
tian poetry. Granted that Milton’s forms no part of it; yet 
Milton had contemporaries. Our seventeenth century is indeed 
a strange medley. So medizval still, yet at times so modern, 
that Donne can express us better than most poets of to-day— 
the unearthliest of our centuries, yet, from the charnels of 
Webster to the urns of Browne, the earthiest—it produced a 
succession of writers who wrote difficultly and yet plunged with 
an un-English ease through “‘ the deep, but dazzling darkness ” 
of the mystic’s way. The Middle Ages and the Renaissance 
were dying, victor and vanquished, side by side ; and in that 
twilight of the elder gods, from Donne to Vaughan, our poetry 
seemed for once to find naturally the Christian mystic’s ecstasy. 
When in 1795 Vaughan died he had long outlived himself in a 
new world which was not ecstatic nor mystic, not very poetical 
nor particularly Christian; in the very next year, typically 
enough, there appeared the Psalms of Tate and Brady, and 
Toland’s Christianity not Mysterious ; only a century later did 
the forgotten Silurist wake echoes in the mind and verse of 
Wordsworth. 


From birth there was perhaps a Welsh gift for mystic fervour 
in Vaughan’s blood ; he had, we are told, an elder kinsman who 
conversed familiarly with spirits which revealed themselves in 
the strange form of scarabees. And the frivolous may recognise 
another supposed racial character, of a less admirable kind, in 
Aubrey’s comment on Vaughan’s father: “‘ a coxcomb and no 
honester than he should be; he cozened me of fifty shillings 
once.” The poet’s own life was blankly uneventful. From 
Jesus, Oxford, he passed to London to study law and medicine, 
diversified with those juvenile poems which he liked to imagine, 
after his conversion, so much naughtier than they had ever 
been. It is indeed a standing miracle through what chrysalis 
all medical students pass from the noisiest to the quietest of 
God's creatures ; Sir Thomas Browne might well have discussed 
it among his Vulgar Errors—though it be none. At all events, 
by this process the sonneteer of Amoret became for fifty years a 
devout country doctor ; and from the peace of Brecknock and 
Norwich at the quiet extremities of a troubled England there 
stole into the world Olor Iscanus and Religio Medici, Silex 
Scintillans, and Urn-Burial. 


Vaughan’s prose essay from The Mount of Olives, included in 
this edition, gives a measure of the likeness and the difference 
between the two physicians ; its cadences seem a fainter echo 
of Browne when the Welshman describes the dissection of hiber- 
nating animals in their “‘ dark state of dormition,” when with a 
sudden touch of poetry he pities the brief life of man, outlived 
“Sometimes by a flower of his own setting”; or when he 
writes, “The contemplation of death is an obscure, melancholy 
walk, an Expatiation in shadows and solitude, but it leads unto 
life, and he that sets forth at midnight, will sooner meet the 
Sunne, than he that sleeps it out betwixt his curtains.” Yet 
there is a gulf fixed between the kindly East Anglian, who could 
never bring his mind to dwell on eternal torment, and this 
fanatic revivalist warming his hands too complacently over the 
ancient fires of Hell. 


‘ ~ Suppose,” he writes, paraphrasing an admired author, 
that this whole Globe of earth were nothing else but a huge 
masse, or mountain of sand, and that a little Wren came but 
ne m every thousand years to fetch away but one grain of that 
uge heap; what an innumerable number of years would be 
spent, before that world of sand could be so fetcht away? And 
yet (alas!) when the damned have laine in that fiery lake so 





many yeers as all those would amount to, they are no nearer 
coming out, than the first houre they entered in.”’ 


So might have meditated the horrible genius of Donne, or 
Burton diverting his melancholy with speculations on the cubic 
content of Hell; but never Sir Thomas Browne. Vaughan is 
an inspired poet; but a smaller man. At the moments when 
he is supreme the reader feels a sudden astonishment—*t Was 
there so much in him?” But when Browne reaches his heights 
there is no wonder in our admiration ; we knew he could do it 
all. Vaughan, at such instants, seems transfigured by a glory 
not earthly, nor his own ; the spark leaps, but the flint is still a 
flint ; and when the drone of devotional verse is broken by such 
things as his vision of Eternity, or 

My days, which are at best but dull and hoary, 
Meer glimering and decays, 
or 
Thou art a toylsome Mole, or less, 
A moving mist ; 
But life is, what none can express, 
A quickness, which my God hath kist, 


then it seems as if the poet, schoolboy-like, had been given 
somehow unfair help by a master far above himself. And the 
feeling is just to this extent—that Vaughan’s poems do generally, 
as they go on, lose their opening “‘ clouds of glory’ and fade 
before they close: 

But (ah !) my soul with too much stay 

Is drunk and staggers by the way. 


He has little to say—he has vision sometimes, conceits often, 
but his range is small and his reason not his stronger part: 


Alas, my God, take home thy sheep. 
This world but laughs at those that weep— 


so he longed; and as he grew nearer home his songs grew 
dimmer, so that in his last volume little memorable remains. 
The Christian has plucked out eye and ear, and put from him 
the pied world of the senses; but the poet must be of this 
world even when he sings the next. Gold is earthliest, most 
mundane of transitory things; yet with it, not with good 
intentions, they have paved the streets of Sion. When Vaughan 
does turn to concrete, material things, he can be charming ; 
there is a strange and, for him, unusual tenderness in his descrip- 
tion of the dead, dry log that has long lost the green of life— 
all but life’s old, premonitory dread : 


Sure thou dids’t flourish once ! and many Springs, 
Many bright mornings, much dew, many showers 
Past ore thy head; many light Hearts and Wings 
Which now are dead, lodg’d in thy living bowers. 


But thou beneath the sad and heavy Line 
Of death, dost waste, all senseless, cold and dark ; 
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Where not so much as dreams of light may shine, 
Nor any thought of greenness, leaf or bark. 


And yet (as if some deep hate and dissent, 

Bred in thy growth betwixt high winds and thee, 
Were still alive) thou dost great storms resent 
Before they came, and knows’t how near they be. 

It is beautifully done; but then follows the dull moral, a 
stingless tail and numb. Beautiful in the darkness are the 
flint’s hidden seeds of flame ; but though they can kindle, they 
cannot warm. 

The Nonesuch edition is, as always, delightful; but beauty 
will not compensate inaccuracy; and it is really essential that 
this Press should better its proof-reading. The editor has se- 
lected his pieces well; but on the last page of the book appears a 
statement that in two passages “‘‘I’ appears possibly in error 
for ‘Aye,’ suggesting that the compositor may have set from 
dictation.” There is no “ possibly” and no “error,” and the 
inference of dictation is a blunder to make the blood run cold ; 
surely every reader of seventeenth-century literature must know 
that “I” is a universal variant spelling of “ Aye.” 

F. L. Lucas. 


YEATS’ ESSAYS 


Essays. By W. B. Yeats. Macmillan. 10s. 6d. 

**Even if what one defends be true, an attitude of defence 
makes the mind barren, because it kills intellectual innocence.”’ 
‘“*A mind that generalises rapidly, continually prevents the 
experience that would have made it feel and see deeply, just 
as a man whose character is too complete in youth seldom 
grows into any energy of moral beauty.” But since the mind 
generalises the failure of experience to meet the demands of 
the spirit, Mr. Yeats’ generalisations, such as those just quoted, 
of which his essays are full, form an interesting personal record 
of a poet whose genius, though not robust enough to escape 
partial disintegration, has sufficient vitality to distil from its 
failures a criticism of life which is, in this case at least, a not 
unsatisfactory equivalent for complete poetic achievement, 
They are, moreover, the essays of a very clever man, who, 
alone among contemporary writers of equal power, has devoted 
himself to a sustained defence of principles whose unpopularity’ 
since “‘an attitude of defence kills intellectual innocence,” 
he perceives almost too clearly and continually. For Mr. Yeats 
started writing in the ‘nineties, it was then his character grew 
to completeness, and he has never entirely rid himself of that 
period’s self-consciousness. He tells us at what pains he has 
been to form his style, which is consistently a pleasure to read, 
so long as his eye is on the object; but he can never entirely 
forget his audience—his thirst for self-justification makes him 
more and more uneasy until unable to refrain any longer from 
striking an attitude, he bursts into one of the embarrassing 
lyric passages that continually disfigure his otherwise sober 
and admirable prose: “ smitten even in the presence of the 
most high beauty by the knowledge of our solitude, our rhythm 
shudders.” It is also disconcerting, even if one bears in mind 
the date of many of these essays, to come across, among pages 
of the most unexceptionable criticism, repeated expressions of 
unqualified admiration for pre-Raphaclite paintings or the 
plays of Maeterlinck, both as masterpieces in themselves and 
as precursors of a new artistic dawn. 

Whether, however, it is to the efforts of these or other men 
that we must look for the rebirth of art, reborn it must be, 
says Mr. Yeats, if it is not to perish entirely amid the clatter 
of the counting-house, the press and popular literature. Through 
the development of European literature he traces the conflict 
between what it is perhaps simplest to call objective and sub- 
jective art—between the poet like Chaucer, “ with a circum- 
stantial and instinctive mind, who delights to speak with strange 
voices and see his mind in the mirror of nature,” and the poet 
like Shelley or Verlaine, who, “like most of us to-day, has a 
lyrical and meditative mind, and delights to speak with his 
own voice and to see Nature in the mirror of his mind.” The 
former type of art reached its climax in Shakespeare; since 
then it has progressively declined into the final aridity of 
popular literature, and the current has set increasingly in the 
other direction, bearing with it the finer minds of Europe. 
It is in this movement of man’s spirit, to which Mr. Yeats 
himself belongs, that he sees the only promise of artistic 
salvation. This is a theory whose implications for this age 


would require the lifetime of a man of genius to elucidate ; 
in gist, however, it is a not unfashionable doctrine, reflected 
in all contemporary art and thought, and, though Mr. Yeats’ 





— 


vocabulary is out of date, including essences, ecstasies ang the 
like, on the whole he argues his case soberly and logically_ 
too logically, indeed, for his own artistic health. 

Discussing Shelley’s poetry, he says: 

If we are to sojourn in such a world, that world must 
consistent with itself, emotion must be related to emotion 
a system of ordered images, as in the Divine Comedy, |t must 
grow to be symbolic, that is, for the soul can only achiey " 
distinct separated life where many related objects at once g 
tinguish and arouse its energies in their fullness. . . . | 
made my pleasure in Shelley contented pleasure by ing in 
my imagination his recurring images of towers and rivers, and 
caves with fountains in them, and that one star of his, tijj his 
world had grown solid underfoot and consistent enough for thy 
soul’s habitation. 

And again: 

It is only by ancient symbols, by symbols that have numberless 
meanings beside the one or two the writer lays emphasis upon, 
or the half-score that he knows of, that any highly subjective ax 
can escape from the barrenness and shallowness of a too conscioy 
arrangement, into the abundance and depth of nature. 

For it is Mr. Yeats’ belief that by means of such symbolie 
images we can penetrate to that deeper layer of emotion 
consciousness where the memory, not only of man, but of 
Nature herself, is continually active, and on which floats og 
individual consciousness like a cockle shell on an unfathomable 
sea. This has been the experience and teaching of 
mystics, an intuitive perception, which the analysis by psycholo- 
gists of the symbolism of myths and dreams now tends to 
confirm by other means. Mr. Yeats commenced his enquiry 
into these matters before they had become the province of 
psychologists, and much of his once esoteric creed has since 
become a tea-table topic. Many people will now agree that the 
unconscious mind manifests itself in symbols, which though 
sufficiently various, have a significance that is not arbitrary 
but constant ; and will even agree that the constancy of these 
symbols, which arise without our volition in our dreams and 
fancies, and are to be found in all myth and in most great art 
and literature, is a proof of the existence of some kind of uncon- 
scious memory which transcends our individual life, whether 
we choose to call it the race unconscious, the memory of Nature, 
or by another name. It is the value, not the truth of these 
facts, which will be a matter of opinion. Mr. Yeats has no 
doubts about it: ‘“* Literature dwindles to a mere chronicle 
of circumstance, or passionless phantasies, and _passionless 
meditations, unless it is constantly flooded with the passions 
and beliefs of ancient times.”” The course taken, however, 
by European civilization in the last centuries has detached the 
roots of our imagination from the soil of ancient belief and 
ancient memory, which, perpetually renewing themselves from 
generation to generation, feed the imaginative life of man; 
and the only means left us to retap this store is by the conscious 
utilisation of trance and symbol, which forms the technique of 
magic. 

But, though the practice of magic is a logical application of 
Mr. Yeats’ philosophy of art and life, it is here that even those 
most sympathetic with his point of view will part company 
with him. Mr. Yeats is a poet and critic, the values of literature 
are the values by which he must stand or fall, and with mage 
literature has very little to do. Mystical literature includes 
some of the greatest literature written by man, but the mantle 
of the seer is an ungainly garment for Mr. Yeats’ sophisticated 
and analytical mind. The intelligence can perceive many things 
that it cannot possess, unless it condescends to the robe, the 
crystal and the darkened room, to counterfeits as unfastidious 
in literature as in life. It is worth while, however, to penetrate 
the faintly putrid miasma that clouds much of Mr. Yeats’ prose, 
for the sake of a mass of criticism of life and art that is the 
product of a first-rate intelligence. The following passage 02 
Shakespeare is one of innumerable pieces of concrete and 
admirable criticism, if we can discount the slight flavour of 
rhetoric that is apparently inseparable from Mr. Yeats’ habit 
of thought. The modern stage, he says, has everything of 
high literature, but the emotion of multitude, which in Greek 
drama was supplied by the chorus. “The Shakespearias 
drama gets the emotion of multitude out of the sub-plot which 
copies the main plot, much as a shadow upon the wall copies 
one’s body in the firelight. We think of King Lear less as the 
history of one man and his sorrows than as the history of a whole 
evil time. Lear’s shadow is in Gloster, who also has ungra 
children, and the mind goes on imagining other shadows, shadow 
beyond shadow till it has pictured the world. In Hamid, 
one hardly notices, so subtly is the web woven, that the murder 
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A Striking New Volume of Verse 


THE BALLAD OF 
LIFE AND DEATH 


AND OTHER POEMS 











By OSCAR BOULTON 
Blue cloth, 3s. 6d. net. 








TIMES:—“ Vigorous and varied ... unusually competent 
technique . . . as a humorist achieves an infectious gusto.” 


POETRY REVIEW:—“A mind steeped in love of letters, 
critical, fastidious and cultured, as well as what is commonly 
termed ‘original’... sarcasm keen as a rapier. ... His 
verse, in its changes from grave to comical, from transcendental 
to derision, may bewilder those who relegate pathos and 
humour to different airtight compartments. . . . To insincerity 
Oscar Boulton is pitiless, to honest error he is compassionate. 


“‘The Pageant of Ancestry’ with its graphic panorama 
of characters and events, each one poignant, vivid and 
palpitating, suggests a creative power which would make a 
remarkable novelist; the psychological analysis and dramatic 
power are both evident: as evident as love of nature... 

“Jt is chiefly in the blend and variety of qualities that this 
writers individuality consists; so much so that six different 
reviewers might by their selections give in each instance a 
totally different impression.” 





KEGAN PAUL, TRENCH, TRUBNER & CO. 
LTD. 























(THE ECONOMIC 
ILLUSION 
by Arthur Bertram 7/6 


Social and economic problems of the day 
examined in a new light. The author is con- 
structive in his criticism. 


@, THESE THINGS 
CONSIDERED 
by Margaret Pollock 7/6 


A straightforward re-statement of the 
progressive ideals and aims of the present 
day in relation to the prevailing social 
conditions. The foreword is by J. L. 
Hammond. 


@.THE INTERNATIONAL 
LABOUR OFFICE 
by E. Beddington Behrens 7/6 


An important treatise dealing with the 
functions aud achievements of the League 
of Nations Labour Office. Foreword by 
Professor H. J. Laski. 


| PARSONS 
Street, W.C. 


LEONARD 
Devonshire 
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NEW BOOKS. 


LA BELLE PAMELA 

This is a biography, by her Great-Granddaughter LUCY ELLIS and 
JOSEPH TURQUAN, of Pamela, Lady Edward Fitzgerald (1773-1831), 
whose origin has given rise to many an hypothesis. Bound up with 
her story is that of the dominating personality of her mother, Madame 
de Genlis, and the Duc d’Orléans. aaah ; 
“La Belle Pamela” will make an interesting contribution to the history 
of those tragic years. It contains many hitherto unpublished documents 
and portraits. Illustrated. 25s. net. 


LOCH FISHING IN THEORY AND PRACTICE 
By R. C. BRIDGETT, the Author of “ Dry Fly Fishing.” With two 
colour plates and 16 half-tone illustrations. \ 

The Yorkshire Observer says:—‘ This is a volume which deals 
entrancingly with fishing generally in the Scottish lochs. . . . There is 
a lot of valuable information on the kind of fly to be used according 
to circumstances, and the k is really clever in the way it provides 
instruction for enthusiasts.” 10s. 6d. net. 


MELTON MOWBRAY AND OTHER MEMORIES 
By MORETON FREWEN. Few men of the author’s generation have 
had a greater circle of friends throughout the English-speaking world, 
and he has something personal and intimate to recount of all the prin- 
cipal personalities of those years, ranging from the late King Edward, 
and successive Presidents of the United States of America, to Margot 
Asquith and “the souls.” Illustrated. 16s. net. 
Sunday Times: “ A feast of good things.” 


ADVENTURES OF A NAVAL PAYMASTER 

By PAYMASTER REAR-ADMIRAL W. E. R. MARTIN, C.M.G. The 
Navy is perhaps the only profession to provide the background for 
experiences as interesting and varied as those related by the author. 
Illustrated. 16s. net. 


THE GRAVEN PALM 

A Manual of the Science of Palmistry. 

By MRS. ROBINSON. This is a comprehensive work on the subject. 
Palmistry, the author claims, is a science, though, as yet, an inexact one, 
but if interpreted correctly, may become a guide and assistance to us in 
our journey through life. Character is life and fate to a great extent. 
“ The Graven Palm” shows us how to interpret character by the lines 
of the hand. Illustrated. 10s. 6d. net. 


ISHMAEL’S WIFE 


An exciting story of a mysterious murder. A story of imposture, and a 

struggle between love and conscience. By ROY VICK: . Author of 

“The Vengeance of Henry Jarroman.” 7s. 6d, net. 
East Anglian Daily Times: “ An exciting and attractive book.” 


CLUBFOOT THE AVENGER 


The sinister German secret agent is again on the warpath to wreak his 
vengeance on the men in the British secret service who are ever crossing 
his path. By VALENTINE WILLIAMS, Author of “ The Man with the 
Clubfoot.” 7s. 6d. net. 
Daily Chronicle: “ The episodes are thrilling and dramatic.” 
Daily Mail: “ Valentine Williams’ absorbing story.” 


THE SAFETY PIN 


The discovery of a safety pin on the body of a murdered man nearly 
leads to the ruin of a clever, public-spirited woman. Her persecutors 
are animated by ambition and greed. A clever story by J. S. FLETCHER. 

7s. 6d. net. 





Morning Post: “ An absorbing story.” 


SEAMEW & CO. 


A collection of breezy sketches from a yachtsman’s notebook, relating 
the adventures and misadventures of the brave little craft “ Seamew.” 
By COURTENAY HAYES, Author of “ Witchery o’ the a 
s. 6d. net. 
Morning Post: “ A very entertaining book.” 


SOLOMON THE UNWISE 


Like Don Quixote, Solomon rescues damsels in distress. The scene is 

Hyde Park and a Bloomsbury boarding-house. A charming story by 

ANTHONY UPPERTON. s. 6d. net. 
Truth: “ Deserves to be and probably will be a big seller.” 


HELD TO RANSOM 


Bobby gets landed with a baby in a train, whose mother disappears. 
ow can he explain the baby to his fiancée? Complications are further 

increased when the baby is kidnapped by a gang of ruffians. An 

amusing story by SIDNEY GOWING. 7s. 6d. net. 
Sheficld Independent: “ Deserves to be a best seller.”’ 


THE ISLE OF HATE 


Twenty young ex-soldicrs club together to form a settlement on an 
island in the South Seas. They are betrayed by Captain Coombes and 
land on a harren, waterless waste. A thrilling adventure story by 
DARE, Author of “ Killigrew.” 7s. 6d. net. 
Morning Post: “A story well worth reading.” 


THE BATHURST COMPLEX 


Rhona is on her way to a party when a frightened woman heseeches 
her help. Rhona finds herself in a house where a murder has been 
committed and narrowly escapes being arrested as the murderer. An 
amateur detective story by YNDHAM MARTYN, Author of “ The 
Secret of the Silver Car.” 7s. 6d. net. 


THE NARROWING CIRCLE 

Janet Chrystal stands between Paul Cursitor and a fortune, so Paul 

decides that he must either marry or kill her. An exciting story by 

HEADON HILL, 7s. 6d. net. 
Glasgow Evening News: “ Headon Hill's hundred per cent. thriller.” 


HERBERT JENKINS, LTD., 3 YORK STREET, S.W. 1. 
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of Hamlet’s father and the sorrow of Hamlet are shadowed in 
the lives of Fortinbras and Ophelia and Laertes, whose fathers, 
too, have been killed. It is so in all the plays, or in all but all, 
and very commonly the sub-plot is the main plot working itself 
out in more ordinary men and women, and so doubly calling 
up before us the image of multitude.” J. ¥ We 


AGRICULTURAL STABILISATION 


The Agricultural Crisis, 1920-1923. By R. R. ENFieExp. 
Longmans. 10s. 6d. 

The scientific study of agricultural economics is still in its 
infancy, and few writers on the subject have devoted much 
attention to “the economic causes which determine agri- 
cultural prices.”” This is Mr. Enfield’s theme. He has applied 
to the specialised field of agriculture the methods of research 
which have done so much to throw light on the trade cycle 
and the problem of price fluctuations in general. 

The first chapter describes the main facts of the crisis and 
gives a useful summary of the movements of agricultural prices 
in all the principal countries from 1920 onwards. The period 
of descent from the highest to the lowest point occupied twenty- 
nine months in Great Britain and only eighteen months in the 
United States. Between January, 1920, and June, 1921, the 
prices of farm produce in the United States actually fell by 
54 per cent., compared with only 31 per cent. in this country. 
It is worth noting that during the same period there was no 
fall at all in countries like Czecho-Slovakia, where the policy 
of deflation had not yet been put into effect. It is obvious 
from such facts that monetary conditions and monetary policy 
exercised the chief determining influence on prices. 


This leads to the second chapter, entitled ‘‘ The Cause,” in 
which Mr. Enfield gives a lucid account of modern monetary 
theory, and with great skill and patience initiates the agri- 
cultural reader into the mysteries of high finance and explains 
the colossal power for good or ill wielded by the Directors of 
Central Banks. To many a farmer Mr. Enfield’s demonstration 
that booms and slumps are due to the action or inaction of 
Central Banks will appear at first sight almost as unbelievable 
as that good and bad weather are due to the action or inaction 
of the Meteorological Office. When farmers begin to realise 
that “bad times” are deliberately engineered by human 
agency, they will perhaps have something to say to Bank 
Chairmen who advocate deflation. In the United States they 
have already done so with considerable effect. American 
farmers are beginning to understand and appreciate the policy 
of stabilisation, and they now have their own representative 
on the Federal Reserve Board which controls American 
banking policy. 

In his third chapter Mr. Enfield shows in detail the effect of 
the slump on different classes of farm produce. He brings out 
clearly the reason why agriculture suffers more than industry 
from monetary disturbances. The readjustment of production 
to price changes is bound to be slow and painful owing to the 
long period that must elapse between ploughing and harvesting 
or between breeding and finishing, and to the “lag” in the 
movement of wages and costs behind the movement of produce 
prices. But agriculture also suffers more acutely owing to the 
vast number of producers, the lack of adequate knowledge or 
guidance in regard to supply and demand, and the absence of 
effective co-operation on a large scale. The conclusion of the 
chapter is brief and to the point: ‘“‘ What agriculture needs is 
the stabilisation of prices.”’ 


The final chapter is divided into two parts. The first explains 
the policy of Mr. Keynes, Mr. Hawtrey and others for using the 
control of credit, which the Central Banks cannot help exercising, 
for the deliberate purpose of preventing fluctuations in the general 
level of prices. The second part, which deals with what may be 
called “ agricultural stabilisation,” gives a valuable and up-to- 
date account of the revolutionary changes that are taking place 
in the United States, Canada, Australia and elsewhere in the 
marketing of farm produce. The story of the Californian Fruit 
Growers’ Exchange is of special interest. Mr. Enfield states 
that “it has become possible through co-operative enterprise to 
secure that the rate of delivery to market is determined by the 
demand of the market and no longer by the rate of production.” 
That is the purpose of the new co-operation—which is as 
different from the old type of small-scale co-operation as the 
Bank of England is from the village pawnbroker. Finally, we 
are given a sketch of the still more ambitious plans for State 
organisation of marketing, including the scheme for co-operation 






i 


between the British and Dominion Governments in the “ orderly 
marketing ” of cereals and other produce, which Mr. Baldwin 
appears to have temporarily borrowed from Mr. Bruce in order 
to shock the old-fashioned Socialists on the Treasury 
Mr. Enfield is cautious and non-committal on this topic, but he 
suggests the reflection that State “‘ pools” and internationg| 
agreements are the natural outcome of attempts to Organise 
co-operative marketing on the largest possible scale. 
Reasoned, temperate in statement, this book is a contribution 
to the study of agricultural problems, which breaks fresh 
and promises a fertile harvest of new ideas and new policies, 


THE PSYCHOLOGY OF CRIME 


The Soul of a Criminal. Joun C. Goopwiy. Hutchinson. 145, 
Among the Broad-Arrow Men. “ B.2.15.” Hutchinson. 55, 


The Soul of a Criminal concludes a triology which began with 
Sidelights on Criminal Matters and was continued by J, 
and the Criminal. It stands by itself, however, as an interesti 
examination of minds normal, semi-normal and abnormal from 
the Freudian standpoint, and expounded in familiar terms, 

To the “ general reader,”’ owing to its manner and the inclusion 
of apposite stories, it will be interesting and frequently amusing 
reading. But it hardly seems necessary in such a book to go 
back to “that very remote day when life invaded this planet” 
and outline the evolution of mind and body from jelly to man. 
The author might simply have declared himself as a psychological 
determinist and had done with it. He examines criminals as 
individuals and not as a class—Lombroso’s “ criminal type” 
theory having been discredited many years ago—and he stresses 
the necessity of making punishment fit not the crime, but the 
criminal. “If crime,” he says, “is not a disease, it is very 
closely akin to one.” Therefore the passing of a sentence by a 
magistrate or judge who has seen the criminal for only a few 
hours must be a totally inadequate treatment, if it is assumed 
that punishment is meant to reform character and is not merely 
a kind of revenge. 

After “ colliding forces ’’ in the mind, the author considers 
heredity and environment and their effects in producing a 
criminal ; and he goes on to “* The Weaker Brethren ’’—lunatics, 
epileptics, hysterics, etc., and the crimes these unfortunates are 
most liable to commit. ‘* The average person,”’ he says, “ while 
outwardly expressing sympathy with those suffering from mental 
abnormality, is privately of the opinion that they ought to be 
flogged now and then ‘to bring them to their senses.’” Asa 
matter of fact, the average person is merely frightened by mental 
abnormality, and not sharing Mr. Goodwin’s deterministic 
views, he is often in favour of severe measures. 

Political crime and the revolutionary are next discussed. The 
Marxian materialistic conception of history is introduced and the 
three main Freudian views of the causes of political extremism 
(the (Edipus Complex, the arresting of psychic growth at the 
auto-erotic stage and the environmental thwarting of the will-to- 
power) are expounded. 

Woman and her crimes are then briefly touched on, and the 
author expresses the opinion that women are by no means 
emancipated ; that, in fact, “‘ in spite of all this blather . . . the 
position of women during the last ten years has barely advanced 
an inch.” 

A discussion of “* Law and Justice ” follows, which includes 4 
survey of the McNaughten rules, dealing with the plea of im- 
sanity, their errors and the recent reports on them after the 
trial of the lunatic criminal Ronald True. The author then 
strongly condemns the present system of punishment; ™ 
particular, capital punishment, separate confinement, and the 
silence rule, come in for a severe cudgelling. 

The penultimate chapter, “The Surgery of the Soul,” deals 
with psycho-analysis, which the author considers an essential 
part of the treatment of a criminal’s anti-social tendencies ; and 
he describes the general methods of the psycho-analyst 
his reasons, holding up the various arguments which have 
been advanced against this form of treatment to criticism and 
ridicule. His book is dogmatic, honest and humane. 


After reading Among the Broad-Arrow Men, by “ B.2.15, 
one marvels that any criminal has ever succeeded in turning 
over a new leaf. The effects of the silence rule and separate 
confinement are described from personal experience. The 
author writes of Leicester Gaol: “It seemed as if utter drabness 
was the chief consideration” ; of prison work: “ a 
soul-killing jobs... Simple enough to leave the brain = ‘ 
realise that one was securely locked in a cell” ; of blankets : 
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“ Only at long intervals did we get a change . . . I have seen 
many blankets in an undesirable state . . . there are prisoners 
who suffer with skin diseases and other infectious maladies.” 

Many tales are told of pitiful attempts at self-expression and 
social intercourse : messages scratched on dinner-tins in the 
extravagant hope that the right persons may some day have 
those particular tins served to them ; the risks run to make some 
poor pointless observation to a fellow-prisoner ; the daring of 
extra punishment in an attempt to alleviate the sufferings of 
any convict who is “ taking it badly.” 

In the conclusion, the author writes: ‘‘ The time will come 
when . . . solitary confinement and mental anguish . . . will be 
looked upon in the same way as we regard the physical horrors 
which are now largely a thing of the past in this country;” 
and he quotes various minor reforms which have recently been 
carried through. 

Although this book is not written dexterously or entertainingly, 
it is salutary to read it together with The Soul of a Criminal. 

As the author of The Soul of a Criminal says : “ In spite of all 
reforms . . . we have really advanced very little since the days 
of Charles Dickens.” 


CRICKET 


Days inthe Sun. By Nevitite Carpus. Grant Richards. 6s, 
Cricket Old and New. By A. C. Macraren. Longmans. 6s. 

Men have read the Manchester Guardian for many different 
reasons. Some like its politics, and some who hate them find 
themselves forced against their principles to read its financial 
pages. Others who care little for either of these things like 
gossip from the North and the literary page. But it was not 
until Mr. Neville Cardus’s day that the paper came to be read 
in the South by some for its cricket article alone. 

It is curious how recently is the fashion for good writing 
in that part of the daily paper which is devoted to sports. 
Men who required good writing in a favourite leading article 
have almost cheerfully tolerated not only the most threadbare 
clichés, but what is far worse the deepest ignorance, whcn reading 
a subject which, judging by the order in which they read their 
papers, obviously interests them more keenly. Perhaps, 
though it is hard to see why this should be so, it has been hard in 
the past to find men who can write with enough knowledge of 
the subject. Indeed, we still suffer as much, if not more, 
from the ignorant and “ charming ” essayist as we do from the 
catch-words of the sporting correspondent. 

Mr. Cardus, at all events, knows the game as well as he can 
write about it. A Cricketer’s Book was as good a book on cricket 
as we know, and, funnily enough, while the level of cricketing 
journalism is so low, the level of books on the subject is remark- 
ably high. And Days in the Sun is very nearly as good. It is 
a collection of short articles and none the worse for that. Mr. 
Cardus is a most pleasant writer ; he knows his crowds as well 
as his players and his grounds; people interest him as well as 
strokes; he has a rich memory and a scholarly style. But 
what to the cricket lover is better still than this is the fact 
that he understands the game and can talk sense about it. 

There is, for example, one article of his in this book called 
“The Battle of Wits.” It is on a subject on which a good deal 
of nonsense is talked, “‘ the two-eyed stance ” and its raison d'etre, 
the leg theory. On this subject Mr. Cardus wastes no futile 
moral indignation. He treats the subject historically. Grace 
started by driving the old-fashioned bowlers, and spin bowling 
came into fashion. Then came the improvements in pitches 
with the batsmen on top once more. Lohmann, Trott, Giffen 
and others experimented with pace variation and “ flighting.” 
And so it went on. Batsmen in time learnt the old tricks and 
new ones had to be invented. The argument is excellent, the 
temper sane, and every lover of cricket loves cricket history. 

Mr. Maclaren, though a giant as a cricketer, is not such a 
good or such an interesting writer as Mr. Cardus. He cannot 
quite get rid of the hearty cant of the game’s spirit. He has, 
for instance, a chapter on modern cricket wherein he pleads 
very sensibly for sounder English batsmanship. His advice 
and warnings are wise. And then he ends up with a hope of 
one day seeing a “ Test match between two great sides, both 
playing at the top of their form,” and so on. It matters little 
which side wins, he says. ‘For the side that loses has the 
satisfaction of knowing that every member of the team has 
worked his hardest and done his best, . . . and that victory 
has gone as everyone would wish, to the best man.” If that is 
the case, why all this wise advice ? Mr. Maclaren wants England 
to win, and the point of his article is to teach her how to be 
“best man.” Still, the book is good reading, and the knowledge 
of the game it contains is, of course, immense. 






SHORTER NOTICES 


Unwritten History. By Cosmo Hamitron. Hutchinson. 19. 

If Mr. Cosmo Hamilton has so far escaped the reproach of being 
a “* best seller,” he must be well in the danger zone, and in this goog. 
natured good-tempered and gossipy volume of reminiscences he tells 
us how it has been done. Destined by his family for the Civil Service 
safety and a pension. Mr. Hamilton declared for a life of adventure, 
and pen in hand justified himself at his first serious effort, winning 
admission to Mr. Fisher Unwin’s famous Autonym Library. His 
next venture was a play, a dramatised version of one of Mr. Robert 
Barr’s novels, and this also was successful. Then came a 
and Mr. Hamilton tasted adversity, but only a sip; and adversity 
like Dick Swiveller’s beer, cannot really be tasted in a sip, This, 
no doubt, is why Mr. Hamilton’s work has always retained the 
undimmed naivety of youth. The book is full of amusing stories, 
the best being connected with the theatre, and the ways of dramatic 
authors, managers and actor-managers. Particularly interesting 
are the notes on rehearsal in which are contrasted Mr. Bernard 
Shaw, enthusiastic, high-spirited, welcoming suggestion and inspiring 
confidence; Sir Arthur Wing Pinero, sombre, authoritative and 
solitary, declining suggestion; and Sir James Barrie, apologetic, 
shy, with the air of a trespasser, but also with an amazing know 
of the theatre. There are good character sketches too of Charles 
Frohman and Beerbohm Tree. But it is Mr. Hamilton, as Fortune's 
favourite, who is the real hero of the book. Good company has been 
thrust upon him. Was he gambling as a youth with francs at 
French Casino and losing, who but Mrs. Langtry offered to be his 
mascot, and left hima winner ? He sits down to lunch at the Garrick 
as a new member; an older man joins him at the table, and they 
quarrel amicably through the meal. The stranger is the Duke of 
Fife, President of the Club. Mr. Hamilton joins the Anti-aircraft 
Corps during the War, he is sent down to Sandringham to guard the 
King and Queen and meets them en famille. He crosses the Atlantic 
in the Agquitania, and among his fellow-passengers are Lady Astor 
and the Duncan Sisters! Those are the kind of things that happen 
to Mr. Hamilton. And it has been the same in the business of his 
life; his long association with Charles Frohman, unapproachable 
except by the famous, was due to the accident of an accident. Still, 
if success has often been thrust upon him, he has worked hard and 
it has not spoiled him. 


Remembered Yesterdays. 
and Unwin. 2ls. 


Mr. Johnson came out of Indiana, spent some forty years in the 
editorial rooms of the Century Magazine, and closed his active life, as 
recorded here, by serving a short term as American Ambassador in 
Rome. An editor of the Century during the epoch of New York's 
expansion into the great cosmopolitan centre enjoyed many oppor- 
tunities of contact with men and women of prominence, and Mr. Johnson 
seems to have made the most of them. The magazine was a noteworthy 
reflex of America as it appeared to the generation between Lincoln 
and Roosevelt, and its success was in no small degree associated with 
a prolonged series of articles on the Civil War which Mr. Johnson 
negotiated with Grant and many other surviving generals in the 
’eighties. This enterprise and his work for the cause of international 
copyright, during the last stage of the long fight which ended in 1891, 
would, we gather, be named by Mr. Johnson as the main achievements 
of a life that has evidently been full of enjoyable work. His book isa 
copious miscellany, the most entertaining chapter, perhaps, being the 
detailed story of a once-famous suppressed interview with Kaiser 
Wilhelm, killed in the official panic which followed the publication of 
the Daily Telegraph interview in 1908. Mr. Johnson describes the 
arduous editorial labours of the Century editors, designed, among 
other things, to preserve the higher standards of correctness. That 
being so, he should not write “ of that ilk,” when he means of that 
kind ; he should have avoided “ unctiousness,” and should know that 
Charles Beresford was Lord not Sir. 


Behind the 
10s. 6d. 


There is, of course, nothing like leather, and Mr. Goldwyn, who 
has been a pioneer in displacing the short, cowboy films of ten years 
ago by the present day five-reel adaptations of famous novels, may 
be pardoned for saying that the cinema is the finest medium —- 
sion for every great drama in the world, and that it shows, “4s r . 
speaking stage does not, the fundamental quality of the human sou’ 
Mr. Shaw has said: “There is only one difference between 
Goldwyn and me. Whereas he is after art I am after money. 
or no art, Mr. Goldwyn has certainly helped to create an ——. 
The number of his employees, the sums spent on the production 0 
his latest films—and the same remarks apply to his ae 
speak for themselves. The surprising thing, however, is that ers 
should have managed to be successful while faced frequently, a8 et 
Goldwyn has been, with gigantic loss; for, time after time, a 
must have seemed an overwhelming failure has suddenly occu ~~ 
either because a film on which a fortune has been lavished has + 
accountably proved unpopular, or because a stage star secured 8 
fabulous salary has turned out to be incompetent in front ofa — 
or has ruined the production by her temperamental vagaries, 


By Rozsert UNDERWOOD Jonson. Allen 


Screen. By Samvue. Gotpwyn. Grant Richards. 
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f THE BRITISH GAS INDUSTRY 


| has united to organise 
4 


i A MAGNIFICENT CO-OPERATIVE EXHIBIT 
p in the Palace of Industry at Wembley 


BECAUSE— 














The Gas Industry is the largest, oldest and most 
progressive of the world’s scientific fuel industries : 




















geous use of the nation’s greatest raw material—coal : 


The Gas Industry produces the most economical, 
convenient and hygienic fuel for the home: 


The Gas Industry produces the most economical, 
convenient and reliable fuel for industry: 


, 
i 
! The Gas Industry makes possible the most advanta- 
7 
: 
| 


4 The Gas Industry leads the way in abolishing smoke : 





The Gas Industry therefore stands for happier 
domestic conditions, improved factory conditions, 
healthier towns and better housing; and is the key 
to national and individual prosperity and progress. 





Every citizen of the Empire, man or woman, should 
see the proof of all these facts and make a note to 


VISIT 
THE BRITISH EMPIRE GAS EXHIBIT 
AT WEMBLEY 
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because an author of world reputation who has been paid a large 
sum in advance on royalties could only produce scenarios which had 
to be scrapped. Despite such blanks, Mr. Goldwyn has drawn many 
prizes; his mistakes seem to have been due to the false cult of the 
big name, but, even if he has concerned himself unduly with operatic 
stars and novelists, famous in other fields but useless in the special 
world of the film, he has also made many entirely new reputations. 
This book is an amusingly frank account of some of the principal 
film personages. 


of a K.C., Theatrical and Legal. By Syitvarn Mayer, 
K.C. Selwyn and Blount. 7s. 6d. 

Mr. Sylvain Mayer is the son of the late Mr. M. L. Mayer, the 
well-known theatrical manager, to whose enterprise was due that 
famous season of French plays at the old Gaiety which introduced 
Sarah Bernhardt to the London public, and Mr. Mayer has much 
that is interesting to tell us of that great actress, who remained his 
friend until she died. Of Sardou also he gives us some amusing 
stories, notably that in which are described the production of 
Diplomacy and Sardou’s indignation when he found that an act 
had been cut in the course of the adaptation. Mr. Mayer has been 
a first-nighter for many years, and as his cursory review of the theatre 
of his day is reinforced by personal anecdotes of the leading actors 
and managers, it is quite good reading. Later chapters are devoted 
to stories of the bench and bar with some appreciations of well- 
known judges ; and the book closes with an account of Mr. Mayer’s 
ascent of Mount Blanc and of his work during the war for the Russian 
Red Cross. It is the unpretentious story of a varied life, much of 
which has been spent in that fascinating place known as “ behind 
the scenes.” 


The New American Government and Its Work. By James T. Youne 
Revised Edition. Macmillan. 15s. 

Professor Young’s text-book has been in use for close upon ten 
years. In that time the United States has gone through tremendous 
experiences, making the revision of such a manual as this a matter of 
necessity. Professor Young has largely rewritten it, and has added 
chapters on recent developments at home, on international govern- 
ment and on some of the unsolved problems. He is, however, writing 
too near the events for him to attempt any analysis of the results of 
the return to machine politics in the federal administration, which 
has been the most conspicuous movement since the Wilson regime. 
This is presidential year, a fact that makes the issue of Professor 
Young’s new edition especially timely. 


Cambridge Readings in the Literature of Science. By W. C. D. 
WaerTaaM, F.R.S., and M. D. WaeTHam. Cambridge University. 
Press. 7s. 6d. 

This is an excellent book. It consists of extracts from the writings 
of men of science, selected to illustrate the development of ideas, 
from the earliest times to the present, on the structure of the universe, 
the nature of matter and the development of life. Under the first 
head it begins, rather fancifully perhaps, with the account of the 
creation in the Book of Genesis, and proceeds by extracts from Aristotle 
and Copernicus onwards to a dissertation by Professor Eddington 
on relativity. The section on the nature of matter begins with 
Lucretius and Paracelsus, includes selections from Lavoisier and 
Faraday, and ends with an article by Sir Ernest Rutherford on the 
stability of atoms. The section on evolution, besides the authorities 
from Hooke to Lamarck and the moderns, contains an interesting 
example of a mediaeval] allegory in which the “‘ qualities ” of the lion 
serve as texts for theological homilies. The extracts are linked by 
useful summaries showing the developments of scientific thought. 

The book not only serves as a history of science, but is an interesting 
anthology of original work. We can read, for example, Galileo’s 
account of his invention of the telescope and of his astronomical 
observations ; Newton’s description of his experiments in connection 
with gravitation and his theories of the planets; and Linnaeus’ 
explanation of his classification of species. Such passages as these, 
so admirably chosen, are well worth having in a compact volume. 


The Economic Illusion. By Arraur BertraM. Parsons, 7s. 6d. 
Mr. Bertram’s book belongs to a growing class, of which R. H. 
Tawney’s Acquisitive Society is the outstanding example. It sets 
out to question, not so much the achievements of capitalist society, 
as its fundamental assumptions. Mr. Bertram wants to show that, 
instead of treating our relation to the world as a great fellowship 
in the creation of values, we spend our time conducting a furious 
quarrel about the division of that small fraction of the wealth we 
could produce which we allow to be actually created. “The fear of 
plenty ” dominates our thinking; we are so sure that the market 
for goods is limited that we dare not produce enough. Internal 
conflict is both a cause of limitation and a consequence of it. In 
short, we have got our scales of values all wrong; and until we set 
about revising them we shall not advance far along the road of 
specific reforms. Mr. Bertram writes interestingly, and has a good 
case to state. His indictment is not new ; but he assembles skilfully 
argument and illustration into a clear and cogent case. 





— 


THE CITY 


a) a ae aun as to whether there might be a rise 
in the Bank rate has tended to retard gilt-edgeg 
stocks of late. There is an uneasy feeling in som, 
circles that the interests of finance and industry are beginnj 
to clash and that we are a little too free in raising foreign loans 
and capital for undertakings abroad. The Hungarian Loap 
was very quickly oversubscribed, but the oversubscription 
must have been largely fictitious owing to enormous 
for when dealings began the loan was actually obtainable at 
a discount, and even now stands at only a small premium, 
Promoters and underwriters have received a decided check 
within the past fortnight, for many of the issues have met 
with a very poor reception at the hands of the public, so that 
underwriters are rather full up. This is, of course, the public's 
opportunity in so far as the issues quoted at a discount are 
good, and I must admit that, speaking generally, the quality 
of recent issues has been rather better than usual, and British 
Goodrich Rubber 7} per cent. preference at about 17s. 64., 
Imperial Airways ordinary (10s. paid) at about 6s. 9d., and 
United Anthracite ordinary (7s. 6d. paid) at about 5s. 6d. 
seem attractive semi-speculative purchases. A correspondent 
points out that I understated the extent to which Courtaulds 
present share capital of £20,000,000 is made up of bonus shares ; 
I mentioned these bonuses as aggregating £18,000,000, but he 
reminds me that the original £5 shares were converted into 
fifty shares of £1 each, so that the original £400,000 of capital 
has grown into a capital of £20,000,000 by means of share 
bonuses totalling £19,600,000. 
* * * 

A month ago in commenting upon the magnificent dividends 
being distributed by tea companies, I mentioned that the 
correct thing was to say that fortunes are not lost by taking 
profits, but that I could not for the life of me see how profits 
were going to be less during the next few years. This view 
is now being confirmed by the further rise that is taking place 
in tea shares, and still more by the fact that the Rubber Plan- 
tations Investment Trust has announced that it has sold the 
whole of its enormous tea production for the years 1925, 1926 
and 1927 at very favourable prices. A few other companies 
are making similar forward sales. I learn from Mincing Lane 
sources that dealers are so convinced that prices are going to 
remain high that they are endeavouring to buy ahead for 
several years, but producers probably have in mind that by 
that time European conditions may be sufficiently improved 
for an increased demand to set in from that quarter, particularly 
Russia. Meanwhile, American consumption is growing fast, 
and without any increased European demand, it looks as though 
the supply would be barely sufficient. Some most attractive 
tea shares are among the “ heavies,”’ Consolidated Tea and 
Lands £10 shares at £51, Assam Dooars Tea £10 shares at £37 
(which includes the final dividend of 35 per cent.), and among 
the lower priced shares Rubber Plantation Investment Trust 
£1 shares at 26s. 6d. (which is ex the dividend of 1s. 6d.) and 
Peacock and Nilambe 2s. shares at 3s. 74d. 

* * * 

I hear from New York that the reduction of the Federal 
Reserve discount rate of 8} per cent. has brought about a rush 
of purchases, and I am glad to observe that there is an increased 
demand for foreign bonds at rising prices. This is of con- 
siderable importance to Europe, for if it denotes a change in 
the sentiment of the American investor towards European 
securities it may result in easing the monetary situation, and 
in the United States finding some outlet for its surplus gold. 
I am told that the American S are now giving only 2 per 
cent. or less on deposits, which is very low for that country. 
This, of course, assists New York in its contest with London 
as international money lender, and if our bank rate is raised 
the American advantage will be increased. Looking ahead, 
I cannot see how we are likely to have cheap money. The 
Government's interests in the matter are of a conflicting nature. 
It is easy to foretell the report of the Commission on the Natiot 
Debt ; after hearing all sorts of authorities, the only point 
on which it is likely to be unanimous is to recommend 
every favourable opportunity be taken to fund and convert 
existing indebtedness into loans carrying a lower rate of interest. 
To this end cheap money is desirable. But the Government 
wants houses built by the million, and this means such enormous 
and continuous capital demands by the municipalities that it 
is impossible to see how money can remain cheap, parti 
if trade should also revive. In other words, we cannot have 
houses and cheap money too. The state of indigestion 
new issue market is a warning sign, and in my opinion we are 
much more likely to have higher than lower interest rates 
for the next few years. A. Emit DAVIES. 
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HURRIED PEOPLE 

























A Stitch 


F you could always be in bed by 
ten; if you could walk eight miles 


in Time 


taste of lobster salad and strawberry 
ice, and if rice pudding was as nice 
as it’s nutritious; if there was no 


tea—If! If! If! There’s no bigger 
word in the dictionary than “if.” 
Meanwhile you’re a creature of 








a day every day; if you hated the 


nicotine in tobacco and no tannin in | 


circumstance and, being in Rome, have 
to do much as the other Romans do. 
Awnp therefore it is that for more 
than fifty years Eno,* never varying 
from its own standard of perfect 
purity and safety, has had its great 
place in the art and amusement of 
living the modern life. It’s the small 
thing done in time; the debt paid be- 
fore it’s quite due; the little premium 
paid for health. Eno is the invisible 
mending now instead of the ugly patch 
later on—the sure and standard remedy 
against the wear and tear of life. 


2s 


*Ewo is the World-famed Effervescent Saline. 
It is the drink of drinks for hot weather, 
cooling the system but mever lowering it. An 
added squeeze of orange or lemon makes it a 
summer drink perfect in profit and pleasure. 
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Lotus shoes are made in character for 
all the occasions of a man’s varied 
and eventful life. For every purpose 
of town and country. For sport. For 
conquest. For fashion. For affairs. 


Prices from 25/- to 45/- 


AGENTS EVERYWHERB 


LotussDelta 





















ra ‘3 iy - 1 
By Appointment. f 


Cider in Summer 


At Picnics, Tennis Parties, Dinner Parties and 
Summer Dances, Cider is the perfect summer drink 
—trefreshing, imvigorating and __thirst-quenching. 
Bulmer’s is recognised as the appropriate Cider for 
all occasions by those who know and want the best. 
It is evolved from the products of the best orchards 
by the elaborate champagne process, and also, owing 
to its low acidity, doctors recommend Bulmer’s 
Champagne Cider to gouty or rheumatic patients. 


Sold in all Restaurants at Wembley. 


A BULMER RECIPE FOR CIDER CUP. 


1 large bottle of Bulmer's Champagne Cider, broken ice, fresh 
fruit, orange, pineapple, bananas, slice of lemon, dash of 
raschino. Soda water optional. 


BULMER’S 
CIDERS 


Made only by 


H. P. BULMER & CO. LTD., HEREFORD 


London and Export: Findlater, Mackie, Todd & Co., Ltd., 
London Bridge, S.E. 1. 


Provincial Agents on application. 
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FREI LANL LICL LAE LE LALA CL LAL 
The Little More and How Much it is. 


Appearance and Comfort. 


MAN'S tailoring whilst maintainin 

good style and appearance aoa 
allow him every comfort, a small item such 
as ample pocket room may make all the 
difference. 


IT COSTS 





Telephone: 


A study of the needs of each customer with 
a view to providing exactly what is required 
is an integral part of Goss Tailoring. This 
method secures the happy combination of 
right appearance and comfort. 


NO MORE. 


Lounge, Sports, and Flannel Suits, from Five Guineas. 


T. GOSS & CO., 15 NEWGATE STREET, LONDON, E.C. 1. 


CITY 8259. 


PELL OOS 





OOKS. — Leonard Merrick’s 1st edit. The Worldlings, 1900, 
258.; One Man's View, 1897, rare, 508.; The Position of Peggy Harper, 
1911, 128, 6d.; Roterts the Book Hunter in London, 1895, 21s.; Holbrook- 
Jackson’s rst edit. “Romance and Reality, r91z, Great English Novelists, 1908, 
12s. 6d, each; Calvert’s Spain, nearly 2,000 illustrations, 2 volumes, 4325.; 
Pollard, Secret Societies o' Ireland, 1922, 68. 6d.; Allan, Book Hunter at 
Home, 1922, 118. 6d.; Mathews, — of Mont Blanc, 1898, 11s. 6d. ; 
Myers, Phantasms of the Living, 1918, 8s.; Waley, Chinese Painting, £3 138. 6d.; 
Punch First 100 vols., bound in 25 vols., half-morocco, {12 12s.; Anthony Trollope’ $ 
Novels, ro vols., 1874, £3 10S. ; Ss monds’ Studies of the Greek Poets, 1876-77, 
2 vols., {2 78. 6d.; Symonds’ Walt Whitman, a Study, 1893, 30s.; J. A. Symonds, 
cy Biography, 1895, 2 = 58.3 A fh Short History of the Renaissance in 
Italy, Mais Meda’ 218.; Haveloc tions, 1898, 21s.; Aristophanes, Comedies, 
first terally } me wn 1912, 2 vols., £5 58.; Oscar Wilde, His Life and Con- 
pL, by Frank Harris, 2 vols., 1918, 2 28.; Oscar Wilde, The Sphinx, illus- 
trated and decorated by Alastair, 1920, 258.3; Oscar Wilde, Salome, 1912, illus. by 
Beardsley, 158.; Oscar Wilde, a Study by Stuart Mason, 1905, 21s.; Oscar Wilde, 
Sebastian Melmoth, pte 258. ; ilde, An Ideal Husband, rare 1st edition, 
1899, S99; £2 10s. lide, Intentions, 1894, 218.; Oscar Wilde, Poems, 1903, 218. ; 
Barrie Windlow in in Thru limited issue, illus. by Hole, 1892, 358.; Barric’s 
} ae og "Dead, signed ny Author, 1903, 303.; Max Beerbohm’s Rossetti and His 
Ho = edit., 258.; Masefield, Selected Poems, signed copy, 425. ; 
Maseheld’ Dream, copy, 358.; Walter de la Mare, Thus Her Tale, 
only 50 done, om 3 Bialima Stevenson, fine set, 26 vols., £38; Henry Kingsley’s 
Nov half calf, gilt, £2; send for catalogue. if you want a book and 
have tailed t 4 ‘find it elsewhere, try me, I am the most expert book finder extant. 
— BAKER'S GREAT BOOKSHOP. John Bright Street, Birmingham. 


OOKS =e oe SALE.—Pennell’s Pen Drawing, 63s. (pub. £7 78 78. rt 
Dodgson’s Old French Colour Prints, 63s. ; wy “FB ‘bos 
fh Ga Diary by Wheatley, best edi 10 vols., iden Boug! 

12 Vols. Casanova's Memoirs, 35s. (pub. £3 38.) ; iepicte won 's Book of Fair Women. 
illustrations, 12s. 6d. (cost 25s. net); Golden Asses of sogees, women 
ew by ba lene cs Pte mm aaa. of on J ay F — 
urton’s Arabian ts, 17 v us., £17; Etchings 
of Sir Ft AS Haden, {2 28.; Dictionary of Nat. Biog. and Supplement, complete set, 
s$ vols., {22; H James’ Novels, 35 vols., £13; Macquoid *s Furniture, 4 vols., 
To 10s.; Anatole "s Novels, 34 vols., {12 158.; Heptameron’s illus., 5 vols., 
§ 108. (pub. £6 66. net.) Catalogue free. ‘Rare . 7 of Print Books supplied. 
purchased in large or small lots. List free 3,000 books wanted.— 
HOLLAND BROS., Book Merchants, 21 John Brahe. Street, Birmingham. 








PL 
“Facts are stubborn things.” 


ACCIDENTS WILL HAPPEN. 
Provide against lose by insuring with the 


PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE CO., LTD., 
HOLBORN BARS, LONDON, E.C. 1. 
a 













NEW STATESMAN INDEX. Volume XXII. 


Free to Postal Subscribers, on request. _caiee One Shilling, post 
free, to other 
Publishers, New Statesman, 10 Great Soeen 2 Street, London, W.C. 2. 








MISCELLANEOUS 


RANCE.—Young English public schoolboy, 14 years, desires 
two weeks’ stay in August with family where good French is spoken, Ip 
interestin, ee (Versailles or Fontainebleau district pee 

hee ae particulars to L. E. C., “‘ Stanmore,” Polworth Road, Streatham, 
nmdon, S.W. 16. 








HOTOGRAPHY.—Send your Kodak films to be developed by 
Mr. JAMES BENNEY (The Studio, Lesbourne Road, Reigate, Surrey), who 
will give — —— ay ave get Se best ee picture from 

every exposure, including the “ intensifying,” when necessary, of underexposed 
negatives. Prints returned within 24 hours. Terms: 
Quarter plate size 


or less. Postcard size, 
Developing ee oe ee 38. perdoz. .. 38. 6d. per doz, 
Prints ee 38. 6d. @ 


oe - a 38. pm ot 
Enlargements undertaken if desired. 





OUNG MAN wants quarters, London, as paying guest in 4 
hold, literary or professional man, or might share flat two 
attractive, accessible neighbourhood essential.—Reply Box 999, NEW Pa 
MAN, 10 Great Queen Street, Kingsway, W.C. 2. 


Te CLUB SECRETARIES looking for premises.—Write SECRE- 
TARY, Emerson Club, 19 Buckingham Street, Strand. 








Ce for quarterly hire.—PooLk, Horsenden Wood, Farm, 


Greenford, 





CAREER THAT PAYS.—Advertisement writing and publicity 
work ; either sex can earn {10 weekly in spare time.— Write for —. 
we. and free lesson to (Dept. T.3), SHAW INSTITUTE, 1 Montague Street, London, 


TAMMERING. THE BEASLEY TREATMENT. The only 
—- —~— Cloth bound volume free from F. J. KETLEY, Tatrangower, Wille 
en Lane, 


EARN TO WRITE Articles and Stories. Earn while learning. 
Illustrated Booklet free.—Regent Institute, 13J Victoria St., London, 8.W.1 











HY BUY NEW CLOTHES ?—WE TURN SUITS, OVER- 
COATS, COSTUMES, etc., equal to new. Write for descriptive price list 
or send garments for free estimate.—LONDON TURNING Co., (Dept. “B”), 

16 Chardmore Road, London, N.16. "Phone: Dalston 4777. 


EAL HARRIS.—LEwIs AND SHETLAND HOMESPUNS. 
Direct from the Makers. Any Length Cut. Patterns Free. State Shade 
desired.—NEWALL, 104 Stornoway, Scotland. 








Om absolute Cockroach Exterminator is Blattis, Union Cock- 
roach Paste. Guaranteed ey destroys them, by Sole Makers, 
HowartTas, 473 Crookemoore , Sheffield. Tins 18. ye 2s. 8d., 58. post 
free, or through your chemists, ~ Pay all Boots branches. 

















eel 
“| APPEAL 


to the men and women of our Empire, and, indeed, to all those 
who value the practical example of heroism and humanity, to give 
pnerouet in su rt of this great Service.”—H.R.H. 

BRIN F WALES, K.G., President of the Royal National Liie- 
ay ieseletton. 


WILL YOU RESPOND TO THE PRINCE’S 
APPEAL? 


The Institution needs ennually 


1,000,000 FIVE SHILLINGS 

to provide and maintain the Lifeboat Service. 
Please send your 5/- to-day and be “ONE IN A MILLION.” 
When you go to Wembley, Visit Lifeboat House, Admission Free. 


LORD HARROWBY, GEORGE F. SHEE, M.A., 
Honorary Treasurer. Secretary. 


LIFE-BOAT HOUSE, 22 Charing Cross Road, W.C. 2. 

















HE POCKET 
OXFORD 
Dictionary 


Still conciser than the Concise Oxford Dictionary which has 
attained such popularity, the Pocket Oxford Dictionary draws 
on the great Oxford Dictionary for nearly all its contents. It 
also contains the many war words and other novelties that 
have recently crept into our daily speech. Size 4 x 6%, 1020 
pages. On Oxford India paper, 6/- net. Ordinary edition, 
3/6 net. 


OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS 
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‘MR. BARKER HAS SHOWN US THE 
WAY HOW TO CONQUER CANCER.” 


—SIR W. ARBUTHNOT LANE, Bart. 





If the above statement be true—and it probably is—then 
MAXALDING is the most scientific and only perfect instrument for 
the prevention of Cancer, for it is the only certain cure for Constipa- 
tion. Mr. J. Ellis Barker, in his 
stupendous and Epoch-making work 
“Cancer,” brings a mass of scientific 
and reliable evidence, which proves 
that the main causes of cancer are: 
(1) Constipation and (2) Vitamin 
starvation. Whether he be right or 
wrong, there is not the slightest doubt 
that Constipation does cause Indiges- 
tion, Neurasthenia, Nephritis, Neuritis, 
Diabetes, Rheumatism, Lumbago, 
Sciatica, Asthma, Liver Troubles, 
Biliousness, Headaches, Intestinal 
Catarrh, Mucomembranous Colitis, 
Hemorrhoids, Chronic Appendicitis, 
Bad Complexion, Mental and Physical 
Fatigue, etc., etc. 





Mr. M. SALDO. 


Nature the only real Remedy. 


The remedy for Constipation advised by Dr. Barker is exercise, 
fresh air, natural foods, unfaked and in their natural and fresh 
state, and the establishment of a natural bowel-action without the 
use of purgatives or drugs of any description. This remedy has 
been used consistently by me for the past fourteen years in treating 
cases of Constipation as well as cases of other functional disorders, 
some of very long standing. But the requirements in the matter of 
diet and exercises are not identical in any two persons, and it is due 
to the selection of suitable diet for individual requirements, the 
elimination of the use of drugs and aperients, and the wonderful 
exercises of Maxalding which give perfect control over all muscles 
at first, and later over the alimentary, digestion and excretory tracts, 
that I have been able to cure cases of Constipation that had not 
responded even to the drastic and dangerous skipping cure. Mr. 
Barker himself has selected a diet which he has found by experience 
and experiment suits his palate and keeps him in good health, this 
diet being a perfectly natural one, free from chemicals, preservatives 
or other contamination, and containing all the natural vitamins 
unimpaired. Just such a diet, in fact, as the many thousands that I 
have prescribed, taking into consideration the metabolic tendencies 
of the patient or pupil. For exercise he does a lot of walking, 
including a four-mile walk before breakfast, and he takes cold baths. 


Lost Health Regained. 


By this means he has been able to regain excellent health, after 
having been a physical wreck and a dying man through the use of 
drugs and medicines as well as doped, predigested, scientific and 
= foods, in a vain attempt to secure by unnatural means that 
or which Nature has provided perfect organs and perfect chemicals, 
Quite an appreciable time ago Will Shakespeare said “Throw 
par to the Dogs.” Much more recently, and with greater reason, 
Published in the British Press the following statement: “The 
— qnrmacopesia does not contain such perfect chemicals as 
an are developed in your own body,” and I applied to 
pomp ing the appellation “Drugless Healing.” Few of us to-day 
-— € to ~ oa the time for a four-mile walk before breakfast, and 
jan are unable to take cold baths owing to age, physical 
an cae and although many people walk many miles daily, and 
lies . ge in drastic games and sports without being able to 
sendy Ne a no sufferer from Constipation or any other 
tively a disorder need despair, for Maxalding will posi- 
€ any organically sound person to secure a thorough and 








natural bowel-action without a longer walk than from the bedroom 
to the toilet, and without the use of drugs or aperients. Walking 
has nothing to do whatever with the bowel-action, although it can 
be an indirect stimulation in that direction. The bowel-action is 
secured through the organs of elimination, which have no direct 
connection with the organs of walking. 


General Exercise useless in long-standing Constipation. 


Exercise of a general nature is useless in long-standing cases of 
Constipation, or any other functional disorder for that matter. The 
blood is often taken away from the internal organs to supply the 
muscles of the trunk and limbs, and the trouble is often aggravated 
by such means. Maxalding enables even the invalids to directly 
control the organs by means of natural massage applied through 
control of the external muscles, and no appreciable output of energy 
is demanded. No apparatus of any description is required other 
than that provided by nature, and no outside assistance, except 
natural fresh foods. There are faked and artificial exercises, just 
as there are faked foods; and when you are advised to use patent 
dumb-bells, elastic exercisers, heavy weights and other stupid in- 
ventions as a remedy for functional disorders, you. will know, if you 
consider the matter, that such things cannot have any favourable 
influence at all, but probably the reverse, because these things not 
only detract the mind from actual organs and parts in need of 
stimulation and new blood, but take the blood from the parts, break 
down an excess of cell tissue and often defeat their object by 
causing exhaustion. Further, they are inconvenient methods, and 
are seldom, if ever, kept up, and, therefore, can play no permanent 
part in one’s routine. 


A Permanent Cure from Functional Disorders in 
General and Constipation in Particular. 


Exercise is necessary, and it must be of a nature that can be carried 
out anywhere at any time and under any circumstances, by people 
of all ages and both sexes, with due regard to the individual require- 
ments. I am willing to prove to any tribunal of scientific men that 
Maxalding meets these conditions absolutely, that it is perfectly 
safe, being controlled by the strength of the performer, and that 
its the most simple, the most complete and the most effective system 
of Mental and Physical Culture ever discovered. It is a permanent 
cure for Constipation, because the abdominal exercises that maintain 
the natural peristalsis of the intestines and bowels can be carried 
out at the actual time of the solicitation of the bowel-action. 


You are most cordially invited to write to me 
for my opinion upon the suitability of Maxalding in the 


(1) Eradication of any functional disorders, in the 

(2) Establishment of vigorous health, or the 

(3) Development of exceptional speed and strength for athletics 

or other hard physical work. 

Full details of your case should be included, together with a history 
of any hereditary predisposition to any disorder—particularly if 
Obesity be the trouble. When replying, I will include an interesting 
handbook, explanatory of Maxalding, the whole free of cost, postage 


or liability. MONTE SALDO 





Please address your letter to:— 


MR. M. SALDO, Maxalding, 
40H PALL MALL, LONDON, S.W.1. 


and kindly mention this paper. 
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EXHIBITION. 


SCHOOLS 





THE INDEPENDENT GALLERY. 
74 Grafton Street, London, W. 1. 


DRAWINGS 


by 
WALTER SICKERT. 
Exhibition open till July 31st. 10o—5. Sat., ro—t1. 
Admission, including catalogue and tax, Is. 


TRAINING CENTRES 


LING’S SWEDISH SYSTEM. 


HE BEDFORD PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, 37 Lans- 
downe Road, Bedford.—Principal : Miss STANSFELD. Students are trained 
in this College to become Teachers of Gymnastics. The Course of Training 

extends over 3 years, and includes Educational and Medical Gymnastics on the Swedish 
System, Massage, Dancing, Hockey, Lacrosse, Cricket, Tennis, Netball, &c. Fees 
£165 per annum.—For prospectus apply SECRETARY. 


GARDNER’S PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, 
WALLINGTON, SURREY. 

















Comets training, extending over three years, for teachers of Gymnastics in 
Swedish Educational and Medical Gymnastics, Massage ; Aesthetic, Folk and Ball- 
room Dancing; Hockey, Lacrosse, Cricket, Tennis and Swimming; Anatomy, 
Physiology, Hygiene, be pe A of Movement, Pathology, etc. Preparation for Ling 
Association Diploma and other Public Examinations. Fees 75 guineas per annum, 
Principal, Miss M. GARDNER, G.D. (Stockholm). 


COLLEGE FOR TEACHERS. 


ROEBEL EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTE, GROVE HOUSE, 

ROEHAMPTON LANE, 8.W.15. Demonstration School: Colet Gardens, 

W. Kensington, W. 14. rman, Mr. G. Montefiore, M.A.; Hon. 

Treasurer, Mr. W. H. Ogston. Secretary, Mr. Arthur G. Symonds, M.A.—For 

information concerning Scholarships, Loan Fund and Grants from the Board of 
Education, apply to the Principal, Miss LAWRENCE. 


APPOINTMENTS VACANT 


(CCAMBRIDGESHIRE RURAL COMMUNITY COUNCIL. 
SECRETARY. 











APPOINTMENT OF ORGANISING 


Applications are invited for the post of whole-time Organising 
Secretary at a salary of {350 a year. The object of the Council 
which includes representatives of the Statutory Authorities for 
Education, Agriculture, Public Health and Housing, the University 
of Cambridge, and the Voluntary Associations of the County, is to 
foster rural welfare and reconstruction. Applicants, who should 
preferably be graduates of a University, must possess organising 
ability and a knowledge of rural life and conditions. Further particu- 
lars of the appointment and forms of application, which must be 
returned by July 24th, will be ferwendedl by the undersigned on 
receipt of a stamped addressed foolscap envelope. 

H. Morris, 

County Education Office, Acting Secretary. 
Cambridge. 

July 8th, 1924. 


TRAVELS, HOTELS, ETC. 
HACKERAY HOTEL, opposite the British Museum, Great 











Russell Street, London, W.C. 1. Large and well-appointed Temp 
Hotel. Perfect sanitation, fireproof floors, telephone, night porters. 
Bedroom, Breakfast and Attendance from 8s. 6d. per night per person. Full tariff 


on application. Telegrams: ‘“ Thackeray, London.” Telephone: Museum 1230. 


pees (Winchmore, Knyveton Road, E. Cliff).— 
Comfortable Board-Residence among the pines ; south aspect; 6 mins. sea} 
lovely garden; garage. From 3 gus. Tel. 3130. 


ASTBOURNE FOR SUNSHINE. (Easily first 











a, 


The aim of the Scheg om 
y growth of the child for the good of the 


MALT MAN’S GREEN, GERRARD’S 


Head Mistress: Miss Cuampers, Girton 
Mistress of the Huddersfield High School. 
develop the character, intellect and heal 


community; to encourage self-expression, to increase resource and i 
tactical work. The girls will be for the Universities, the ears by 
ession and for advanced work in Pro. 


usic or Art. Fees, inclusive of Burh 
Elocution, Dancing, Cookery, 200 guineas a Zz: Gerrard’s Cross is 300 te pred 
sea level and is on gravel soil. The house is delightfully situated in its own 

of 15 acres. Grounds, 


S &.F 2 £2 Ss € F »s 
TRAINING FOR UNIVERSITY, INDUSTRY, CITIZENSHIP 
Higher Certificate, Intermediate Arts and Science, First Year's | 
University Scholarships. Biological, Chemical and Physical Laboratories, 
Astronomical Observatory, Natural History Room, Workshops, Swimming ° 
Gymnasium. Leisure-hour Work, First Aid and Ambulance, Swimming and Life-saving 
Tllustrated Prospectus from the Heap-MAsTER, Bootham . York, 
es 
BLL uO t ON SCHOOL, SOMERSRE?T 
ndowed Public School. 220 Boys in four Houses. Strong Staff Oxtord 
Cambridge Graduates. by Army Council and air 4 
O.T.C., Swimming, etc. First-class Engineering Shops. trance : 


Examination, July 9th. Inclusive fees, {90 per annum. For en Heap 
MASTER, Wellington School, Somerset, or F. LB Micuext, Esq., Clerk tothe ae 





i | 





i 








HE HIGH SCHOOL, TRURO 
Chair The Lomp Brssor oy Taumo. Head Misivess: Miss Dos, 
Coats, B.A.( tion with individual attentics, 





T= GARDEN SCHOOL, Ballinger Grange, Gt. 
Bucks. Good general education on natural lines. Principles of “New 
Ideals in Education” applied. Individual time-tables. Preparation for 
Matriculation or Responsions if aptitude is shown. Special attention to Music, 
French, Arts, Crafts, Dalcroze Eurhythmics, Margaret Morris Dan 
Gardening, Cookery, Games. Preparatory Montessori House for Boys and Girls 
from 3 to 9 years.—Principals: Mrs. C. H. NICHOLLS and the Misses Manvrg, 


AMEat BRIDGE SCHOOL FOR BOYS AND GIRIS— 
Apply Mrs.E.M.Spencer, 111 Albert Bridge Rd., S.W.11. Tel.: Latchmere 425, 


eS SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, WESTBURY-ON.-TRYM, 
Bristol (Recognised by the Board of Education as an efficient 
Head Mistress, Miss B. M. BAKER, B.A. This School, 
1859, has removed from Clifton to new surrounded by large grounds 
playing-fields, but within easy reach of Bristol. Two Entrance Scholarships ar 
— — to girls under 14 years of age. For further particulars apply to the 
retary. 


i 











SCHOOL FOR LITTLE CHILDREN. 


V EDDIKER HOUSE, CHINBROOK ROAD, GROVE PARK, 
S.E. 12.—Healtiy, happy home life for a limited number of boarden 
Entire charge taken if desired. Children admitted from 3 years of age. 
The teaching is based largely on Montessori system combined with the most recent 
methods of modern education.—Full particulars from the Principal, Mis 
MILDRED STEELE. 


‘THE CHILDREN’S HOUSE, NORTHWOOD HALL, 

NORTHWOOD, MIDDLESEX.—A Co-educational Boarding School for 

‘oung Children. New era ideals followed, the aim being to promote natural 
individual development. No day pupils after this term. 
Particulars from the Principal, Mrs. Grant KING. 


ORVA HOUSE, PORTEYNON, SWANSEA.—BOARDING 
SCHOOL FOR GIRLS on sea coast in beautiful Gower Peninsula. New 
educational ideals. Healthy country life. I coaching if required.— 

ww ad Marcaret lL. Mir » B.A. Hons. (Lond.), and Nancy Emson, 


HANTRY MOUNT SCHOOL, BISHOP’S STORTFORD. 
Head Mistress: Miss Estuer Case, M.A. (Girton Coll., Camb.). 
Second Mistress: Miss ESTERBROOK Hicks, B.Sc., London. 
A SOUND EDUCATION FOR GIRLS FROM 8 TO 18 YEARS OF AGE. 


FOR SALE AND TO LET 


ARROW WEALD.—Pretty detached House, architect -built 

of beautiful country ; large sitting-room, kitchen dining-room, scullery, 

3 rooms, bath (h. and c.); fitted electric light; long garden, room for 
grees freehold, {1,200; mortgage if desired.—Apply Cate, 1 Chepstow Villas, 




















in official 
records for 1923). VEGETARIAN Guest House, 2 J on Gard 
Best locality, central. Tennis.—Mrs. RocGErs (cookery diploma). 


Ce PARK, Isle of Wight.—Vegetarian Guest House ; 
Roomy country house and garden; beautiful wood and down country ; 
easy access all parts Island ; large library.—Mrs. WYNNE. 


OURNEMOUTH WEST.—Croham Hurst Boarding House, 
Durley Road. Few minutes from Cliff lift, trams and shops. Gas fire in 
bedrooms. Quiet comfortable quarters.—Apply Miss K. M. ELtis. 


REFORMED INNS. 
160 INNS AND HOTELS managed by 
PEOPLE’S REFRESHMENT HOUSE ASSOCIATION, LTD. 
Ask for Descriptive List (Gratis). 
P.R.H.A., Ltd., St. George’s House, 193 Regent Street, W. 1. 


EAN FOREST, SEVERN-WYE VALLEYS.—Beautiful Holiday 
Home (600 ft. up). Sixty rooms; electric light; 5 acres ; billiards, tennis, 
croquet, bowls, golf; garages. Board-residence, 528. 6d. to 638. Write for 

Prospectus.—Littledean House, Littledean, Glos. 


OUNTRY House Accommodation for Paying Guests, also Flats, 
Suites, etc., in London.—-TOWN & COUNTRY AGENCY, 48, Dover St., W.1. 











the 











*~UMMER HOLIDAY.—To Schools and Colleges. Delightful accom- 
modation for Students and School-girls wishing to visit London and 
Wembley, July 24th to August 7th. Beautiful grounds, lake, tennis 

courts, playing fields, etc.—Apply Secretary, Grove House, Rochampton 
Lane, 8.W. 15. 


EACONSFIELD.—Close to golf, in open country, 10 mins. station, 
35 mins. London. To let furnished for holidays; 3 reception, 6 
2 verandahs, south aspect, good garden.—Dopp, Berrylands, 


CE isolated thatched waterside bungalow, furnished, on 

Chichester Harbour. Land if wanted. 6 rooms, verandahs, centrad 
heating, modern bathroom, ‘phone, yacht, pony, garage. From {3 gui. 

summer, {80 yearly. Also house-boat, 3 gns. weekly.—Scott, Bosham, Sussex. 


T° LET, FURNISHED, from September 6th to April 6th, country 

cottage, 25 miles from London. Seven rooms, bath (h. andc.). I 
sanitation. Beautiful views. 35s. weekly, with linen or 30s. without linen. 

—Apply Mrs. I,. BuLLEY, Greenhill Cottage, Wrotham, near Sevenoaks, Kent. 


TYPEWRITING, TRANSLATIONS, ETC. _ 


T YPEWRITING, DUPLICATING and REPORTING of 

every description intelligently and promptly executed. Expert 
reporters available for every class of meeting. Temporary shorthand~ 
typists provided.—METROPOLITAN TYPING AND REPORTING OFFICE, 
75 Chancery Lane, W.C.2. Tel. Holborn 6182. (Removed from 27 Chancery Lane.) 


UTHORS’ MSS., PLAYS, &c., accurately and promptly typed by 
experienced typist.—Mrs. Brooker, 16 Buckingham Place, Clifton, Bristol, 


























UTHORS’ MSS., etc., TYPED.—Work called for. Temporary 
Stenographer always available.—Miss RoBerts, 5 High Holborn. 


—! 





(Marine Parade, Dover).—Ideal Holiday 
highly recommended.—Stamps, 


ICHMOND HOUSE 
centre. Sea front. Excellent cooking ; 


A Draet men (12 years resident in Germany) undertakes German 
translations. Moderate terms.—Write Box 998, NEW STATESMAN, 10 Great 
Queen Street, Kingsway, London, W.C. 2, 
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